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THE DOWNDRAUGHT. 
S1vE by side with Victims, whom we commemorated 
in a former Number, might be placed the kindred 
species Downdraughts, ane are only different from 
the accicent of their having friends who will rather 
be weighed down by them to the very earth, to the 
grave itself, than permit them to sink by themselves. 
The Downdraught is in reality a Victim, and one of 
the darkest shade, being generally a person totally 
worthless in character, and abandoned in habits; but 
then he has not altogether cut the cables which 
bound him to his native grade in society—he has not 
all forgot himself to stone—he is still domesticated 
with his friends—he has a mother, or a wife, or a 
brother, or a sister, or perhaps an old aunt, who will 
try to keep him in food and clean linen, and, having 
lost all hope of his ever being actively good, will do 
anything for him, if he will only preserve a neutra- 
lity, and not be positively evil. He is a victim in 
appearance (always excepting the clean shirt), but 
he enjoys the happy superiority over that class, of 
having an open door to fly to when he pleases, and 
either a kind relation, who considers him “ only a 
little wild in the meantime,” or else one who, for 
the sake of decent appearances, will endeavour to 
patch up all his peccadilloes, and even be tyrannis- 
ed over by him, rather than shock society by an 
open rupture. The personal tendencies of a Down- 
draught to victimization are strong as the currents 
of the great deep, but he is withheld from it by 
others. He has always some anchorage or other up- 
on decent life, to keep him back from the gulf to 
which he would otherwise hurry on. In many 
cases, the very kindness and indulgence of friends 
was the original cause of his becoming a Down- 
draught. He had ev thing held to his head. 
He was encouraged in his pretences of headaches 
as an excuse for staying away from school. When 
afterwards an apprentice, he was permitted to break 
off, on the score of being compelled to put on fires 
and sweep out the shop. Or, perhaps, it was from 
none of those causes. Possibly, he was just one of 
those persons who seem to be totally destitute of all 
perception of the terms upon which men are permit- 
ted to exist in this world; that is, that they are 
either to be so fortunate as to have “‘ their fathers 
born before them,” so that they may accede to wealth 
without exertion, or must else do something to in- 
duce their fellow-creatures to accord them the means 
of livelihood without beggary. That many persons 
are really born without this great leaiing faculty, is un- 
fortunately but too indisputable ; and, assuredly, they 
are as proper inmates for a lunatic asylum as more 
frantic madmen; for what is the use of reason, or 
even of talent, without the desire of exerting it, 
either in one’s own behalf, or in behalf of man- 
kind? The terms of existence we allude to are ex- 
pressed in the text of Scripture, “ By the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt earn thy bread;” so that the 


man must be considered a kind of heretic, as well as | 


a fool, who will not, or can not, understand them. 
Yet the fact is so, that many men arrive at maturi- 
ty with either a sense of these conditions of life, more 
or less imperfect, or no sense of them atall. They 
perhaps conceive themselves to be born to keep 
down the pavement of Prince's Street with boots 
one inch and a half deep in the heel, or to fumigate 
the air of that elegant street with cigars at three 
shillings per dozen; but that is the utmost extent 
to which their notions of the purposes of life ever 
extend. These men, of course, are predestined Down. 
draughts. We see them already, with our mind’s 
eye, exhausting the kindness and patience of a bro- 
ther, or a wife, yea almost of a mother, with their 
idle and dissolute habits—dragging those relations 
slowly but surely down into misery and disgrace—and 
only in the meantime saved from being kicked out 
of doors, as they deserve, not by any regard for 
merits of their own, for they have none, but by the 
waseenens of those relations for their own reputa- 
an. 

A decent citizen, of the name of Farney, retired 
about five-and-twenty years ago from active life, and, 
planting himself in a neat villa a little way beyond the 
southern suburbs of Edinburgh, resolved to do no- 
thing all the rest of bis life but enjoy the ten or 


twelve thousand pounds which he had made by busi- 
ness. He was a placid, inoffensive old man, only 
somewhat easy in his disposition, and, therefore, too 
much under the control of his wife, who, unfortu- 
nately, was a person of a vulgarly ambitious charac- 
ter. The pair had but one child—a daughter, Eliza 
Farney,—the toast of all the apprentices in the 
South Bridge, and really an elegant, and not un- 
accomplished, young lady. The oniy object which 
Mr and Mrs Farney now had in life, besides that 
of enjoying all its comforts, was the disposal of this 
young lady in marriage. Whenever there is such a 
thing as ten thousand pounds connected with the 
name of a young lady, there is generally a great deal 
of more fuss made about it than when the sum is 
said to exist in any other shape or circumstances. It 
is important in the eyes of all the young men who 
think themselves within shot of it. It is important 
in the eyes of all the young women who have to la- 
ment that they do not possess similar advantages. 
It is important in the eyes of all the fathers and 
mothers of sons who think themselves within range 
of it. And, lastly, it is important, immensely im- 
portant indeed, in the eyes of parties, young lady, 
mother, and father, sister or brother, who have any 
thing to say in the disposal of it. Money in this 
shape, one would almost think, is of a different 
value from money in any other: the exchange it 
bears against cash in business, or cash in the pros- 
pect of him who knows he can win it, is prodigious. 
At the very lowest computation, a thousand pounds | 
in the purse of a young lady is worth ten thousand 

in the stock ofa man of trade. Nay, it is astonish- 
ing what airs we have known a few hundred pounds 
of this kind put on in respect, or rather disrespect, of 
decent people, who were almost winning as much in 

the year. In fact, the fiddle-faddle about the dispo- 

sal of an heiress is a great farce, and never fails to 
put either the parties concerned in the disposal, or 
else the candidates for the acquisition, into a thou- 

sand shabby and selfish attitudes. It is hard to say 
i€ the young lady herself is the better for it all. The 
only certain effect of her possessing a fortune, is, that 

it deprives her of ever having the pleasing assurance, 

given to most other women, that.she is married for 
her own sake alone. Sincere love is apt to retire 
from such a competition, through the pure force of 
modesty, its natural accompaniment; and the man 

most apt te be successful is he who, looking upon 

the affair as only a mercantile adventure, pursues it as 
such, and only hopes to be able to fall in love after 
marriage. 

It happened that Eliza Farney was loved, truly 
and tenderly loved, by a young man of the name of 
Russell, whose parents had been acquainted with 
the Farneys in their earlier and less prosperous days, 
but were now left a little behind them. Young 
Russell had been the playmate of Eliza in their days 
of childhood; he had read books with her, and 
taught her todraw, in their riper youth; and all the 
neighbours said, that, but for the brilfiant prospects 
of Miss Farney, she could not have found a more 
eligible match. Russell, however, was still but the 
son of a poor man. He was himself struggling in 
the commencement of a business, which he had be- 
gun with slender means, in order to sustain the de- 
clining fortunes of his parents. His wa!k in life 
was much beneath the scope of his abilities, much 
beneath his moral deserts; but, under a strong im- 
pulse of duty, he had narrowed his mind to the path 
allotted to him, instead of attempting to do justice 
to his talents by entering upon any higher and more 

rilous pursuit. Thus, as often happéns, an intel. 
fect and character, which might have brightened 
the highest destinies, were doomed to a sphere all 
unmeet for them, where they were in a manner 
worse than lost, as they only led to a suspicion which 
was apt to be unfavourable to the prospects of their 
possessur, namely, that he was likely to be led, by 
his superior tastes, into pursuits to which his fortune 
was inadequate, or into habits which would ship- 
wreck it altogether. Russell looked upon Eliza Far- 
ney, and despaired. He saw her, as she advanced 
into womanhood, recede gradually from his sphere 
in soviety, and enter into one more suitable to her 


for him to intrude. Eliza had, perhaps, entertained 
at one time a girlish fondness for him; but it was 
not of so strong a character as to resist the ambi- 
tious maxims of her mother, and the sense of her 
own importance and prospects, which began to act 
upon her in her riper years. 
“ Amongst the rest young Edwin sighed, 
But never talked of love.” 

Some appearance of coldness, which he saw, or fan- 
cied he saw, in her conduct towards him, caused his 
proud and pure nature to shrink back from the vulgar 
competition which he saw going forward for the 
hand of “ the heiress.” It was not that the fondest 
wishes of his heart were met with disappointment 
—perhaps he could have endured that—but he 
writhed under the reflection, that external circum- | 
stances should separate hearts that once were allied, 
and that no conscious purity of feeling, no hope of 
hereafter distinguishing himself by his abilities, was 
of avail against the selfish and worldly philosophy 
which dictated his rejection. It was only left for 
him to retire into the chambers of his own thoughts, 
and there form such solemn resolutions for improv- 
ing his circumstances and distinguishing his charac- 
ter, as might hereafter, perhaps, enable him to prove 
to the cold being who now despised him, how worthy, 
how more than worthy, perhaps, he was of having. 
enjoyed her affections, even upon the mean calcula- 
tions by which he was now measured and found 
wanting. 

The mother, to whom this rupture was chiefly 
owing, now applied herself heartily to the grand 
task of getting her daughter “ properly disposed 
of.” Every month or so, her house was turned 
topsy-turvy, for the purpose of showing off the 
young lady in gay assemblies. Care was taken that 
no one should be invited to these assemblies who 
was merely of their own rank. Unless some cap- 
ture could be made in a loftier, or what appeared a 
loftier circle, it was all as nothing. The human 
race hang all in a concatenation at each other's 
skirts, those before kicking with all their might to 
drive off those behind them, at the same time that 
they are struggling might and main, despite of cor- 
responding kicks, to hold fast, and pull themselves 
up by means of their own predecessors. This is 
particularly the case where a mother has a daughter 
to dispose of with the reversion of a few thousands. 
Money under these circumstances, as already ex- 
plained, would be absolutely thrown away if given 
only to a person who estimated it at its ordinary 
value; it must be given to one who will appreciate 
it as it ought to be, and sell pounds of free will and 
honourable manhood for shillings of the vile dross. 
At length, at a ball held in the Archers’ Hall—a 
kind of Almack’s in the east—the very man was 
met with—a genteel young spark, said to be the 
grand-nephew to a Baronet in the north, and who 
was hand in glove with the Greigsons, a family of 
quis quis gentility in the New Town, but who loom- 
ed very large in the of a person dwelling in the 
south side. This fellow, a mere loose adventurer, 
whose highest destiny seemed to be to cariy a pair 
of colours if. he could get them, and who positively 
had no claims upon consideration whatsoever, ex- 
cept that he kept a decent suit of clothes upon his 
back, and was on terms of intimacy with a family 
supposed to belong to the haut ton—this poor unan- 
nealed wretch, recommended by impudence and a 
moustache, which he amiably swore he would take 
off when married, gained the prize from which the 
modest merit of Russell was repelled. In a perfect 
fluster of delight with the attention he paid to her 
daughter, terrified lest he should change his mind, or 
any unforeseen event prevent the consummation so 
devoutly to be wished, the managing mother present- 
ed no obstruction to the courtship. ‘Such a genteel 

ung man!” she would say to her husband. “He 
is greatly taken out in good company. Just the 
night before last, he was at the Honourable Mrs ——'s 
party in Oman's Rooms. He danced with Miss Fos- 
ter, the great heiress, who, they say, is distractedly in 
love with him. But he says she has naething like 
the elegant carriage o’ our "Liza. Indeed, between 


father’s improving fortunes, into which it was not 


you and me, says he, jokingly, to me the other day, 
e could make his fortune at 


she’s splay-footed. 
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once, you see, however, and I’m sure its really ex- 
traordinary o’ him to particulareese the like o’ us in 
the way he’s doing” —and so forth. The old man sat 
twirling his thumbs-and saying nothing, but having 
his own fears all the time that all was not really gold 
that pewret, He was, however, one of those peo- 
ple who, upon habit and principle, never say a single 
word about any speculative thing that is proposed to 
them, till the result has been decided, and then they 
can tell that they all along thought it would turn out 
so. It was untelling the prescience and wisdom that 
old Farney believed himself to be thus possessed of. 
Suffice it to say, the managing mother, within the 
month, made outa mittimus of destruction in favour 
of her daughter, Eliza Farney, spinster, consigning 
her to the custody of William Dempster, Esq., black- 
guard by commission, and Downdraught by destiny. 

The fortune of Miss Farney was not exactly of the 
kind that suited Mr Dempster’s views. It was only 
payable after the death of her father. Mr Dempster, 
therefore, saw it to be necessary to take expedients 
for obtaining the use of it by anticipation. He com- 
menced a large concern in some mercantile line, ob- 
taining money in advance from the old gentleman in 
order to set the establishment on foot. He also pro- 
cured his signature toinnumerable bills, to enable him 
to carry it on. The business in reality was a mere 
mask for obtaining the means of supporting his own 
depraved tastes and appetites. There was hardly any 
kind of extravagance, any kind of vice, which he did 
not indulge in at the expense of old Farney. The 
result was what might be expected from such pre- 
mises. Exactly a twelvemonth after the marriage, 
Dempster stopped payment, and absconded without 
so much as even taking leave of his wife. His folly 
and profli together had already absorbed the 
whole fortune with which Mr Farney had retired from 
business, besides a good deal more for which the un- 
fortunate old man was security. He was in consequence 
totally ruined, left destitute in old age, without the 
least resource ; while the young elegant female, who, 
a short year before, was the admiration and envy of 
glittering circles, had just become a mother, upon the 
bed which only waited for her convalescence to be 
sold for behoof of her husband's creditors. 

Farney found refuge—and considered himself most 
fortunate in finding it~in a beneficiary institution 
for decayed citizens of which he had himself, in better 
days, been one of the managers, but which he did 
not live long to enjoy. His wife, about the same 
time, died of one of those numberless and varied dis- 
eases which can only be traced to what is called a 
broken heart. The daughter—the unhappy, and, in 
& great measure, guiltless victim of her wretched am- 
bition—had noeventual resource, for the support of her- 
self and her infant, but to open a small school, in which 
she taught female children the elements of reading, 
writing, and sewing. The striking infelicity of her 
fate, joined to her own well-known taste and indus- 
trious habits, in time obtained for her considerable 
patronage in this humble occupation ; and she would 
eventually have been restored to something like com- 
fort, but for the unhallowed wretch whose fate had 
become identified with her own. Where this fellow 
went, or how he subsisted, for the three years during 
which he was absent, no one ever knew. He was 
heard to talk of the smugglers in the Isle of Man, and 
of the United Irishmen of the sister isle; but it can 
only be surmised that he joined these respectable corps. 
One day, as Mrs Dempster sat in the midst of her 
little flock of pupils, the door was opened, and in 
crawled her prodigal husband, emaciated, travel-worn, 
and beggar-like, with a large black spot upon one of 
his cheeks, the result of some unimaginably low and 
scoundrelly brawl. The moment she recognised him, 
she fainted in her chair; the children dispersed and 
fled from the house, like a flock of chickens at sight 
of the impending hawk ; and when the unfortunate 
woman recovered, she found herself alone with this 
transcendant wretch, the breaker of the peace of her 
family, the murderer of her mother. He accosted her 
in the coolest manner possible, said he was glad to see 
her so comfortably situated, and expressed an anxiety 
for food and liquor. She went with tottering steps 
to nee what he wanted ; and while she was busied 
in her little kitchen, he sat down by her parlour fire 
and commenced smoking from a nasty black pipe, 
after the manner of the lowest mendicants. hen 
Jood and drink were set before him, he partook of 
both with voracious appetite. Mrs Dempster sat 
looking on in despair, for she saw that the presence 
of this being must entirely blight the pleasant scene 
which her industry had created around her. She af- 
terwards said, however, that she could have perhaps 
overlooked all, and even again loved this deplorable 
wretch, if he had inquired for his child, or expressed 
a desire to see him. He did neither—he seemed al- 
together bent on satisfying his own gross appetites. 
After spending a few hours in sulky unintermitted 
smoking and drinking, he was conveyed to a pallet 
in the garret, there to sleep off his debauch. 

It were needless to go through all the distressing 
details of what ensued. Dempster henceforth became 
8 Downdraught on his wife. This forlorn woman 
often confessed to her friends that she was per- 
fectly willing to support her husband, provided he 

would be but content with the plain fare she could of- 
fer him, and just walk about and do nothing. But 


he was not of a tem to endure this listlessness. 
He required excitement. Instead of quietly spending 
his forenoons in the arbour, called Cage, in the 
Meadows, among decayed military pensioners, and 
other harmless old men, he prowled about the crowd- 
ed, mean thoroughfares, drinking where he could 
get liquor for nothing, and roistering in companies 
of the most debased description. He incurred debts 
in all directions on the strength of his wife’s charac- 
ter, and she was necessarily compelled to liquidate 
them. The struggles which she at this time made 
were very great. Like the mother of Gray the Poet, 
she endured all kinds of ill usage, and persevered un- 
der every difficulty to give her son a respectable edu- 
cation, in order ches he might have an opportunity 
of wiping away the stains of his father’s vices, and bea 
comfort to his mother in the decline of life. To do this, 
and at the same time continue paying the vile debts of 
her profligate husband, was altogether impossible. 
She exhausted the beneficence, and even tired the 
pity of her friends. It need hardly be mentioned, 
that the creditors of a husband have an undeniable 
claim upon the effects of his wife. It unfortunately 
happened that the wretches with whom Dempster 
contracted his debts were as worthless as himself. 
After draining every resource which his wife could 
command, he summed up his villany by giving a pro- 
missory note for fifteen pounds to one of his lowest 
associates. It is supposed that he struck the bargain 
for a couple of guineas, for with this sum he again 
absconded from Edinburgh, and, taking his way to 
Greenock, shipped himself on board of a vessel for 
America. At first his wife was thankful for the re- 
lief; she again breathed freely ; but her joy was soon 
turned into mourning. The promissory note made 
its appearance ; she had just scraped up and paid her 
rent; she had not therefore a farthing in the world. 
In a fortnight the whole of her effects were sold 
upon distraint. She was turned to the street a se- 
cond time, almost bent to the dust with the burden 
of her miseries. The first night she received shelter 
in the house of a respectable “ much-tried” widow, 
who was the only person she could freely speak to 
about her destitute condition. Next day, by the ad- 
vice of this good woman, she took a room in the 
neighbourhood, and endeavoured to gather together 
her pupils, who, it seems, did not desert her, but took 
a deep interest in her misfortunes. She had also. the 
good fortune to get her boy into one of the educational 

ospitals, and she, therefore, expressed herself thank- 
ful for the mercies she still received. 

An interval of many years now occurs in the story 
of Mrs Dempster, during which she heard nothing of 
her husband, except a rumour that he was drowned 
on a lumbering excursion in the rapids of the St Law- 
rence. Through the influence of her pitiable tale and 
real merit, she obtained the situation of superinten- 
dant of a large public seminary for young ladies in a 
country town. Here she lived in peace, comfort, and 
honour, for some years, till she had almost forgot 
that ever such a wretch as Dempster existed. What 
was her horror one day, when, as she was entertain- 
ing a large party of respectable people at tea, the de- 
mon of her fate stood once more before her, not the 
mere squalid beggar which he formerly appeared, but a 
concentration of blackguardism and shabbiness, of ut- 
terly ruined and broken down humanity, such as was 
never perhaps surpassed, even in the sinks of Lon- 
don and Parisian vice. There was now more than 
mendicancy in his aspect—there was robbery, mur- 
der, and every kind of desperate deed. The wan 
face, blackened and battered with bruises and wounds 
—the troubled eye, bespeaking the troubled spirit— 
the ropy, sooty attire, through which peeped the 
hardly whiter skin—the feet bare and ulcerated with 
walking—every thing told but one tale of unutter- 
able sin and misery. The guestsshrunk aghast from 
this hideous spectre, and the hostess shrieked out- 
right. Little regarding the alarm which he had oc- 
casioned, he exclaimed, in a hollow and scarcely 
earthly voice, “* Give me meat—give me drink—give 
me clothing—I am destitute of all: there you sit in 
enjoyment of every luxury, while your husband, who 
is flesh of your flesh, has not known what it is to eat 
heartily, or to be covered from the piercing wind, 
for weeks and months. Do not shrink from me. 
Wretched as I seem, I am still your husband. No- 
thing on earth can break that tie. Meat, [ say— 
drink—I am in my own house, and will be obeyed. 
For you, gentles, Y. you gone; your company is not 
now agreeable.” The company dispersed without fur- 
ther ceremony, leaving the unhappy woman alone 
with her husband. 

Next day, the stranger appeared abroad in a decent 
suit of clothes, and Mrs Dempster seemed to have re- 
covered a little of her equanimity. Every sacrifice, 
however, which she could meke for this wretch, was 
in vain, or only encouraged him to demand greater 
indulgences. An unlimited supply of liquor in his 
own house would not satisfy him. He required large 
sums wherewith to treat all the canaille of the town. 
Entreaties, indulgences, every thing that could be 
devised to gratify him, were unavailing to impress 
him with a sense of his wife’s situation, He intrud- 
ed his unhallowed front into her school, and insu!ted 
her before her pupils. Those who laughed at his an- 

tics he would seize by the shoulders, and turn out of 


himself into her presence, whenever he thought she 
was conversing with any of her employers, before 
most icularly necessary. Indeed, he just delight. 
ed his wife wished him not 
the grand object of his low mind being to show how 
m he had her comfort and welfare in his power. 
At length, with every feeling of respect for Mrs 
Dempster, her employers, the magistrates, found it 
necessary to inform her, that they could not permit 
her to retain the school any longer under such cir- 
cumstances, as it was threatened with utter annihila- 
tion by the gradual diminution of the number of pu- 
pils. She pro to her husband to allow him 

larly the full half of her earnings, if he woula 


-only stay in some other place, and never again intrude 
upon her. But he scorned to be bought off, as he said. 
He insisted rather upon her giving up the school, ard 


accompanying him to Edinburgh, where, with the 
little sum she had saved, and what besides they could 
raise by the sale of her superfluous furniture, he 
would enter into business on his own account, and 
should never again be obliged to work for either her- 
self or for him. The poor woman had no alternative. 
She was compelled to abandon the scene, where, for 
so many years, she had enjoyed the comforts of life 
and the respect of society, in order to be dragged at 
the chariot wheels, or rather at the cart’s tail, of her 
husband’s vices and fortunes, through scenes to which 
she shuddered to look forward. 

In the capital, Dempster’s design of entering into 
business, if he ever seriously entertained it, was no 
more talked of. Fleshed once again with a taste of 
his former indulgences, he rushed headlong into that 
infamous career which already had twice ended in vo- 
luntary banishment. His wife's finances were soon 
exhausted ; but, with the beso of a demon task- 
master, he would every day leave her with a threat, 
which she but too well knew he would execute, of 
beating her, if she should not be able to produce next 
morning a sum necessary for the gratification of his 
wretched appetites. It was now in vain to attempt 
that mode of subsistence by which she had hitherto 
supported herself. So long as she was haunted by 
this evil genius, that was impracticable. By the in- 
terest, however, of some of her former friends, she 
obtained a scanty and precarious employment for her 
needle, by which she endeavoured to supply the crav- 
ings of in husband, and her own simpler wants. 
From morning early, through the whvle day, and 
till long after midnight, this modest and virtuous 
woman would sit in her humble lodging, painfully 
exerting herself at a tedious and monotonous task, 
that she might be able to give to her husband in the 
morning that sum without which she feared he would 
only rush into greater mischief, if not into absolute 
crime. No vigils were grudged, if she only had the 
gratification at last of seeing him return. Though 
he often staid away the whole night, she never could 
permit herself to suppose that he would do so again, 
but she would sit bending over her work, or, if she 
could work no more from positive fatigue, gazing in- 
to the dying embers of her fire, watching and watch- 
ing for the late and solitary foot, which, by a strange 
exertion of the sense, she could hear and distinguish 
long ere any sound would have been perceptible to 
another person. Alas, for the sleepless nights which 
woman so often endures for the sake of her cruel help- 
mate! Alas, for the generous and enduring affection 
which woman cherishes so often for the selfish heart 
by which it is enslaved ! 

A time at length arrived when the supplies pur- 
veyed by Mrs Dempster from her own earnings were 

nite incompetent to satisfy this living vampire. 

he saw him daily rush from her presence, threat- 

ening that he would bring her to the extremity of 
disgrace by the methods he would take to obtain 

money. She lived fur weeks in the agonising fear 

that the next moment would bring her news of some 
awful crime committed by his hand, and for which 
he was likely to pay the last penalty of the law. She 
hardly knew who or what were his associates; but 

occasionally she learned, from mutterings in his 
sleep, that his practices were of the most flagitious 
and debased kind. He seemed to be the leader or di- 
rector of a set of wretches who made a livelihood by 

midnight burglary. At length, one day he came 
home at an unusual hour, accompanied by three 
strangers, with whom he entered into conversation 
in the next room. Between that apartment and the 
room in which she was sitting, there was a door, 
which, being never used, was locked up. Through 
the thin panels, she overheard a scheme laid for en- 
tering the house of ———., a villa in the neighbour- 
hood, in order to rob the tenant, whom they described 
as a gentleman just returned from the East Indies, with 
a great quantity of plate and other valuables. One 
of the persons in conference had visited the house, 
through the kindness of a servant, to whom he had 
made up as a sweetheart, and he therefore was able to 
lead the attack through such a channel as rendered 
success almost certain. ‘“ The nabob,” said this per- 
son, “sleeps in a part of the house distant from the 
room-in which his boxes are for the present deposited. 
But should he attempt to give us any disturbance, we 
have a remedy for that, you know.” And here the 
listener's blood run cold at hearing a pistol cocked. 


doors. He had also a most perverse desire of pushing 


From all that she could gather, her husband was 0017 
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to keep watch at the outside of the house, while the 
rest should enter in search of the booty. It is impos- 
sible to describe the horror with which she heard the 
details of the plot. Her mind was at first in such a 
whirl of distracted feeling, that she hardly knew 
where she stood’; but, as the scheme was to be exe- 
cuted that very evening, she saw it necessary to exert 
herself quickly and decisively ; and, therefore, she im- 
medi taly went to the house of a friend, and wrote 
an anonymous note to the person most concerned, 
warning him of a design (she could use no more spe- 
cific language) which she knew was entertained 
against a certain part of his property, and recom- 
mending him to have it removed to some more se- 
cure part of his house. To make quite sure of this 
note being delivered in time, she took it herself to 
the gate, and left it with the porter, whom she 
strictly enjoined to give it immediately into the 
hands of his master. She then went home, and spent 
an evening of ayia f more bitter than the cup of 
death itself. She had formerly passed many a lonely 
night at her cheerless fireside, while waiting for the 
return of her wretched husband ; but she never spent 
one like this. When she reflected upon the happi- 
ness of her early days, and the splendid prospects 
which were then said to lie before her, and con- 
trasted them with the misery into which she had 
been so suddenly plunged, not by any any fault of 
her own, but, as it appeared, by the mere course of 
destiny, she could have almost questioned the justice 
of that supreme power by which she piously believed 
the concerns of this lower world to be adjusted. 
What dire calamities had sprung to her from one un- 
fortunate step! What persecutions she had inno- 
cently endured! How hopeless was her every vir- 
tuous exertion against the perverse counteraction of 
a being from whom society could not permit her to 
be disjoined! And, finally, what an awful out-burst 
of wretchedness was at this moment, to appearance, 
impending over her! Then she recalled one gentle 
recollection, which occasionally would steal into her 
mind, even in her darkest hours, and fill it with an 
agreeable, but still painful light—the thought of Rus- 
sell—Russell, the kind and good, whom, in a moment 
of girlish vanity, she had treated harshly, so that he 
vanished from her presence for ever, and even from 
the place where he had suffered herscorn. Had fate 
decreed that she should have been united to that en- 
deared mate of her childhood, how different might 
have been her lot! how different, also, perhaps, 
might have been his course of life—for she feared that 
her ungenerous cruelty had also made shipwreck of 
his noble nature. These meditations were suddenly 
disturbed by the entrance of Dempster, who rushed 
into her room, holding a handkerchief upon his side, 
and, pale, gory, and breathless, fell upon the ground 
before her. Almost ere she had time to ascertain the 
reality of this horrid vision, quick foot-steps were 
heard upon the stair. The open door gave free ad- 
mission; and in a moment the room was half filled 
with watchmen, at the head of whom appeared a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman of a prepossessing though some- 
whatdisordered exterior. This,” he exclaimed, “is 
the villain; secure him, if he be yet alive, but I fear 
he has already met the punishment which is his due.” 
The watchmen raised Dempster from the ground, 
and, holding his face to the light, found that the 
9 of death was just taking effect upon his eyes. 
he unhappy woman shrieked as she beheld the 
dreadful spectacle, and would have fallen upon the 
ground if she had not been prevented by the stran- 
ger, who caught her in his arms. Her eyes, when 
they first re-opened, were met by those of Russet. 
It would be difficult to describe the feelings with 
whith these long-severed hearts again recognised 
each other, the wretchedness into which she was 
lunged, by learning that her well-intended efforts 
unexpectedly led to the death of her husband, or 
the returning tide of grateful and affectionate emo- 
tion which possessed his bosom, on being informed 
that those efforts had saved his life, not to speak of 
the deep sensation of pity with which he listened to 
the tale of her life. A tenderer feeling than friend- 
ship was now impossible, and, if it could have ex- 
isted, would have hardly been in good taste; but 
Russell, now endowed with that wealth which, when 
he had it not, would have been of so much avail, con- 
tented himself to use it in the pious task of rendering 
the declining years of Eliza Farney as happy as her 
past life had been miserable. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON 

LITERATURE. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 
THERE isa large class of inquiring minds in the hum- 
bler walks of life, and another large class composed of 
the young of all orders, who, in entering upon a course 
of general modern reading, must be greatly at a loss for 
a knowledge of many men and books which are famili- 
arly alluded to, and things with which every body is 
understood to be acquainted, but which, in reality, are 
only familiar to persons of perfect education, and to 
those who have been living for a considerable time in 
intimate converse with the world. It appears to be a 
proper object for such a work as the present, to supply 
such information on modern literature as may help to 
bring up the minds now spoken of to a level with those 
which are generally addressed by literary men; so that 


the large class of persons who at the present time are 


just beginning to read, or are anxious to do so, may have 
difficulty atthe first. The manner in which I shall 
endeavour to supply this information wili be peculiar. 
I shall write as understood my readers to be almost 
entirely ignorant; and, therefore, my disquisitions may 
pom appear to more informed persons as childish. 

trust, nevertheless, that every one will excuse the in- 
troduction of matter which is to him quite familiar, for 
the sake of the multitudes to whom it will be nearly 
altogether new. 

It is probable that Sin WaLTER Scorr is the au- 
thor of all others whose name is most familiar to the 
persons now addressed. He i a native of Edinburgh, 
about 60 years of age, originally, by profession, an ad- 
vocate in the chief Law Court of Scotland, but latterly 
settled in the respectable office of a clerk to that Court, 
from which, however, he has lately retired. Walter 
Scott began his literary career as a collector of old Scot- 
tish poetry, and an imitator of that style of 
writing. He published, about the beginning of this 
century, a collection of ballads, under the title of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, which was looked 
upon as a re pleasing and very learned work. He 
next published, under the title of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, a romantic poetical tale of his own ese 
tion, being somewhat in the style of those old ballads. 
This book was in one volume, and it was so much liked 
that 25,000 copies were sold in the first six years. In 
1808, two som after the Lay had appeared, he publish- 
ed a second and similar romantic poem, under the title 
of Marmion, for which a bookseller paid him no less a 
sum than one thousand guineas, It/was fully more ad- 
mired than the former work ; and his next attempt, the 
Lady of the Lake, was most admired of all. The suc- 
cess of these fine poems induced him to write two others 
in succession, styled Rokeby, and the Lord of the Isles ; 
but either the story was not in those cases so interesting, 
or the style of the author was becoming 2 little too fa- 
miliar; for they were not nearly so much admired as 
the — productions. Mr Scott, who is a man of 
much worldly sagacity, as well as great poetical genius, 
saw that it was necessary to write in a different manner, 
in order to please his customers, the public; and so he 
began to write romances in prose. Having an idea that 
his name was getting somewhat hackneyed, he resolved 
to publish these works anonymously. The first that 
appeared was Waverley, a story founded upon the re- 
bellion of the Scotch Highlanders in 1745—in three 
volumes. It met with as great success as the first of his 

ms. Every one who read it was delighted with its 
ively descriptions of scenery, its natural delineations of 
character, and a peculiar romantic charm which this 
author invariably gives to every incident of past history 
to which he alludes. Waverley appeared in the year 1814 ; 
and ever since down to the very present time, this great 
author has continued to publis — year one or more 
narratives of the same kind, generally relative to some 
incident in Scotch or English, or occasionally foreign 
history. As he derived a great deal of money from his 
writings, he was enabled to purchase a considerable 
quantity of land in one of the southern counties of 
Scotland, where he built a house called Abbotsford. In 
consideration of the literary honour which he reflected 
upon his country, King George IV. conferred upon him 
the dignity of a baronetcy in the year 1820. He con- 
tint.ed to publish without putting his name upon the front 
of his books, down till 1826, when his Edinburgh book- 
seller became a bankrupt, and involved him in pecuni- 
ary embarrassments, which rendered it impossible for 
him any longer to conceal that he was the Great Un- 
known who had so long delighted the world with his 
romances. It was understuvod that Sir Walter was en- 
gaged for this bookseller in obligations to the amount of 
sixty thousand pounds, being a great proportion of all 
that he had ever received for his writings. Thus, in one 
respect, a series of literary exertions, the most splen- 
aid’ the world has ever known, was, in a great measure, 
rendered ineffectual. Sir Walter, however, has since 
been enabled to gain so much money as has cleared off 
nearly the whole, if not the whole, of this vast debt. 
It is only to be lamented that his health has, in a 
t measure, sunk under the effort. On this account, 
e is at present sojourning in Italy, for the benefit of a 
milder climate than his own. The personal character of 
this great man is as much to be admired as his literary 
merits. Hehas been conspicuous all his life for the 
amiable and dignified simplicity of his manners—the 
perfect purity of his moral conduct—his benevolence 
and kindness towards all his fellow-creatures—and a total 
want of those mean, narrow feelings, such as jealousy 
or envy, which so often have degraded genius to a level 
with ignorance. He was married in tT life to a 
French lady of the name of Carpentergwho left her na- 
tive country in consequence of the Revolution, and who 
died in 1826. By this lady he had two sons and two 
daughters, all of whom are now arrived at maturity. 

Among the great literary intellects, Ropert Sou- 
THEY is to be next mentioned, He is a native of 
England, about the same age as Sir Walter Scoti, and 
has lived for many years in an elegant retirement near 
the village of Keswick, in Cumberland. In his early 
years, like most young men of the period, he was cap- 
tivated with the principles of the French Revolution, 
and wrote a play called Wat Tyler, which abounds in 
sentiments oft at nature. Mr Southey subsequently 
changed his opinions in politics ; and, as this has often 
been urged against him, he one feels the publica- 
tion of his first production to have been the most fatal 
error in his life. Mr Southey is essentially and exclu- 
sively a man of letters; that is to say, he lives by what 
he can obtain for his writings. In early life he wrote 
a series of poetical narratives, of a wild and wondrous 
nature; the most remarkable are respectively entitled 
Thalaba and Madoc. A rich and luxuriant imagina- 
tion was observable in these works ; but they were ace 
cused of being written too much in defiance of the ordi- 
nary rules of poetry, Hence, Mr Southey’s poems are 
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not now read. Like many other men of poetical genius 
in the present age, he has betaken himself to the com. 
position of prose—the kindof composition, after all, most. 
adapted to the pe | wants of the reading part of man- 
kind. He has published many large and most respects- 
ble works, such as the Book of the Church (9 
brief ecclesiastical history of England, in which 
strongly advocates the principles of the Reformation), 
in two volumes ; Colloquies on the Prospects of Society, 
in two volumes, &c. But his chief exertions are said to 
lie in the Quarterly Review, a periodical work after- 
wards to be described. Mr Southey is allowed to be 
one of the best, or purest, writers of the English lan- 
guage now living. He » in his house at Kes. 
wick, a my miscellaneous library, in which he almost 
constantly lives. He enjoys the small, but honourable 
sinecure office of Poet Laureate, to which there is attach. 
ed a pension of a hundred pounds a-year, with the addi- 
tion of a pipe of wine. Formerly the Poet Laureate 
was a regular member of the King’s household, for the 
purpose of saluting him on his birth-day with an ap- 
propriate ode. But the ode is now dispensed with, and 
the pension and wine only form a kind of encourage. 
ment to some meritorious man of letters, to whom the 
country may be supposed to be indebted. It may be 
mentioned that both Sir Walter Scott and Mr Sou- 
they are Tories. 

ext to Southey may be mentioned Tuomas Camp. 
BELL, author of a poem entitled the Pleasures of Hope. 
This gentleman is a native of Scotland, but for thirty 
years past has resided in London. He is somewhat 
younger than Scott and Southey. He received his edu- 
cation at the University of Glasgow; and in 1801, 
when scarcely out of his teens, published at Edin- 
burgh his Pleasures of Hope, which at once gained 
a wide popularity. This poem is a series of fine 
bursts of sentiment, expressed in the most glowing 
and beautiful language, with only here and there a 
monotony of rhymes, and redundancy of expression, 
which may well be excused as the faults of a very 
young author. Mr Campbell afterwards produced se- 
veral smaller poems of great beauty, among which 
must be mentioned the sublime odes, entitled Ho- 
henlinden, the Battle of \the Baltic, and, “ Ye Ma- 
riners of England.” The muse of Campbell was 
More correct in pace than abundant in effusion. He 
produced no — of considerable length for ten years 
after he had written the Pleasures of Hope. At 
length, in 1809, appeared Gertrude of Wyoming, a 
beautiful narrative poem, founded on an incident in 
the history of an American settlement. This forms 
almost the sum of Mr Campbell's literary exertions. 
In 1821, he undertook the management of a month. 
ly periodical work, entitled the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine; but it was always understood that little 
of the work was his own composition. In truth, it 
is the misfortune of Mr Campbell that he has a na- 
tural and habitual reluctance to exertion. A pen- 
sion which he enjoys from the government supplies 
most of his daily wants, and he is content to pass 
in indolence days and years of which his contempo- 
raries would be disposed to ask from him a very differ- 
ent account. It is not too much to say that there are 
many men of letters in Britain who have undergone 
as much labour in one year, as this gifted son aa * 
nius has undergone in the whole thirty years of his li- 
terary existence. 

Worpswortu and CoLerinceE are the names of 
two living poets, whose writings are hardly known to 
any part of the reading public, but who are neverthe- 
less entitled to notice. The former is a quiet, retired, 
old gentleman, who has spent nearly the whole of his 
life in a secluded part of Cumberland, deriving his 
support from some sinecure office. He has written a 
large poem called the Excursion, and many small- 
er ones, some of them in the style of ballads, &c. 
This poet made a great mistake in the beginning of 
his career, and he never has since got out of it. He 
conceived that the best subjects for poetry are to be 
found in the incidents and characters of humble life, 
and that the language to be employed should be as 
nearly as possible that used in the same walk. Hence 
many of his poems have been childish and unmeanin, 
jingles, while still, here and there we find strains o 
profound sentiment, and a feeling of nature and her 
workings, such as to make us regret that so noble a mind 
should have been so strangely lost. The language, too, 
is not always of the mean kind alluded to. ie is often 
for a large space the most touching, the most tender, 
the most melodious, that is to be found in modern li- 
terature. Indeed, Wordsworth may be described as 
one of the great poetical minds of the country, but 
with the detracting qualification, that it is in a state of 
partial weakness. Coleridge is even a still more piti- 
able specimen of crazy greatness. His works, how. 
ever, are so entirely out of the public sight, that it is un- 
necessary to give any account of them. 

Hardly any of the above persons, though still alive 
as men, can be said to live as poets. Their exertions 
in this walk of literature have been for many years 
given up, and almost forgotten. If they now work at 
all, it is as prose writers. Poetry, indeed, has not 
been a profitable field of adventure for some years. 
It has given way in a great measure to certain more 
fashionable kinds of literature, such as novels and pe- 
riodical works. Byron, a young, dissolute nobleman, 
who died in 1824, was the greatest poet of modern 
times; and certainly his writings have enjeyed a high 
degree of popularity; but few of the rest have made a 
great impression by their verses. Tomas Moore is 
a name entitled to notice. His chief poetical work is 
called Lalla Rookh, (a romance of Asiatic life), and he 
has also derived great celebrity from a series of —_ 


which he has composed for the airs of Ireland, whi 

is his native country. Moore, however, has too little 

of that nature of which Wordsworth aims at having 
His sentiments are nut the spontaneous 


too much. 
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guehings of the full and feeling heart, but a cold and 
artificial effusion measured out according to rule, His 
way of making up his verses is as artificial as his sen- 
timent. He forces images from the ends of the earth, 
and plants them here and there along his verses, as an 
African prince places Birmingham buttons upon his 
native clothing, not for their use, but that he thinks 
some ornament looks better at that place. His similes 
might be chipped eff his verses, as easily as so many 
handles from so many tea-cups, without in the least 
impairing the quantity of the vessel. He must be al- 
lowed credit, however, for the ingenuity with which he 
can drag the most untoward ideas into his verses. It 
must be acknowledged that, though the forcing is al- 
ways visible, the case would evidently be much worse, 
or not practicable at all, in the hands of a less — 
adept. This is also the less favourable view of Moore’s 
- If the constant appearance of labour could 
overlooked, his gay vivacious fancy would give un- 
mingled pleasure. 
Among the multitude of men poetically dead, but 
personally living, may further be mentioned, SamueEt. 
Ens, Leigh Hunt, and Joun Witson. Ro- 
gers isan aged man of fortune, residing in the vicinity 
of London. ‘Towards forty years ago, he published the 
Pleasures of stomeey a = full of the gentlest feel- 
ings and most beaut ful images, though it would now, 
= be held as a little too cold in tone. Rogers 
now rather a patron and friend of literary men, than a 
poet himself, though it is not above ten years since he 


uced a very elegant poem in blank verse, styled 
Ete Leigh Hunt is a middle aged man, a auive 
of London. He began his poetical career about twenty 


years ago, his first works being Rimini, the Feast of 
the Poets, &c., which made a considerable impression 
upon the public, though not written in the best taste. 

unt is a man of good intentions, but corrupted a 
little by education, mannerism, and perhaps vanity. 
His poetry is about to be republished in a purified and 
collected form, we regret to say, as a means of relieving 
himself from the bitter evil of reduced circumstances, 
accompanied by ill health. John Wilson is a native 
of Seotland, but educated chiefly in England. He 
first appeared in the literary world about twenty years 
ago, as author of severa) volumes of poetry, under the 
various titles of the Isle of Palms, the City of the 
Plague, &c. His verses received praise in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and other critical works of eminence, 
where it happens that many books receive the only no- 
tice they are ever destined to be blest with. Dr John- 
son says of a novel by Congreve, that he would rather 
praise it than read .it; and to this principle may be 
traced the —— of many more famous poems 
than those of Mr Wilson. The poetry was most ex- 
cellent try—there could be no douht of that, for 
several high critical oracles were most decided upon 
the point ; but the public has sometimes an obstinate 
way of its own with books—it would not believe a 
word of it. Hence Mr Wilson's poems never were ho- 
noured with the least mark of popular acceptation— 
could scarcely be said, indeed, to have ever been pub- 
lished. Like many other writers of Mg th he has lat- 
terly turned his attention to prose. He has written se- 
veral tales and sketches depicting Scottish humble life, 
but in such a sickly, romantic, and — style, 
that the origina! is hardty to be recognised. By pro- 
fession, Mr Wilson was originally an advocate at 
the Scottish bar, but some years ago he was installed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, which office he continues to occupy. He 
has also, for many years, been the editor or chief con- 
tributor to that extensively circulated monthly work, 
Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine; a task for which 
he seems to be eminently fitted. His mind, it must 
be remarked, though gifted with only a few leading 
ideas, possesses the strange power of showing these 
once every month in a new shape, generally diluted 
into a lavish effusion of brilliant, though unpolished 
verbiage; and in this way he continues to keep up a 
constant succession of dashing, frothy articles in the 
work referred to. I mentioned that Southey was reck- 
oned the writer of the best or purest English in the pre- 
sent day ; on the same principle Wilson may be reck- 
oned among the coarsest. His frolicsome, loose style 
is exceedingly captivating, and has produced a host of 
imitators among | spew writers, not one of whom has 
approached him in nt of talent or brilliancy; and 
the ee oe has » & perfect inundation of flip- 
pant, useless writing, in every department of periodi- 
cal literature. Mr Wilson enjoys a considerable local 
fame on account of these contributions to Blackwood’s 
Magazine; but as his name is connected with no in- 
dividual work that can have the least claims upon pos- 
pom it is easy to predict that this must not only be 
a © Se scene, but also to the period of his 
exertions. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In whatever manner we are called upon to examine 
the character and circumstances of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, we feel impelled to remark, that they 
are altogether an ex ingly peculiar people, and that 
they possess talents and properties Dagens by no 
other nation under heaven—that of the great western 

mblic, who are of British descent — excepted. 
Their country is comparatively small, and its climate 
is inferior to that of any other in the neighbourhood, 
orin a large — of Europe; yet under these dis- 
advant they have contrived to place themselves 
at the head of the affairs of nearly the whole world, 
and to dictate the terms of their bargains with a con- 
fidence which certainly no other people has dared to 
imitate. The whole secret of all this superiority lies in 
their industrious habits and their intelligence. The 
have also been much indebted to the isolation of their 


country for the ation of their national charac- 
ter; Gad might fondly trace their great- 
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ness to the happy mixture of Celtic and Gothic blood, 

and the amalgamation of Saxon simplicity and steadi- 

ness of character with the gallant bearing of the Nor- 

mans. Besides —— these natural advantages, 
‘ort n 


they have been unate in the enjoyment of security 
of property, since the rise of the middling classes in 
Henry the Seventh’s time. If to this we add the pos- 


session of inexhaustible stores of mineral products, as 
iron, lead, tin, and coal, the cause is given of their ex- 
traordinary industry and opulence. The fossils which 
have been of the greatest benefit to the British people, 
are iron and coal. Without these no nation can er- 
yy great or inde ent. ‘The iron of the Men- 
dip Hills, Somersetshire, Derbyshire, North Wales, 
and Alsten in Cumberland, as well 4s that used at Car- 
ron in Scotland, with the coal of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Lanarkshire, have reared a mighty fabric of 
trade, commerce, and sameor no where paralleled, 
and which it would be im ible to supersede. 

The whole of England, and some of the countiés 
in Scotland, is but one immense manufactory, sectioned 
into divisions, and swarming with a population whose 
innate skill and industry = to shame the perseverance 
of the ant, or the ingenious labour of the bee. Let 
us, for example, take a glance at this wonderful human 
hive. Entering England from the north, we first fall 
in with the great trading district on the Tyne, co- 
vered with ship-building establishments, soaperies, 
glass works, potteries, iron founderies, and other works 
of a similar kimd, connected with the coal trade and 
mines. In Cumberland, we find manufactories of ging- 
hams, calicoes, corduroys, and other cotton goods ; sail- 
cloth, carpets, Papers pottery, and glass bottles. The 
hilly district of Westmoreland, we find, gives employ- 
ment to the woollen manufactories of Kendal, and other 
towns in that quarter. In Durham are found extensive 
founderies and forges, producing anchors, moorin 
chains, files, edge-tools, sword blades, and all such hard- 
ware as is necessary for artificers. Yorkshire comes 
next, and we perceive it has an extraordinary variety 
of manufactures. The East Riding furnishes wool in 
large quantities to the weavers of the West Riding, 
which is without exception the greatest manufacturing 
district in the ounk The manufactures of Leeds, 
Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and places 
adjacent, comprise broad and narrow cloths of all 
qualities, shalloons, calimancoes, and flannels, with 
every kind of woollen goods. From Sheffield, cutlery, 
printing types, and plated goods, are exported to all 
parts of the world. ‘The knives of Sheffield have been 
celebrated for many centuries. West from Yorkshire 
lies Lancashire, which is famed for the extent and va- 
riety of its manufactures, consisting of silk, cotton, 
woollen, linen, hats, stockings, pins, needles, nails, 
watch-tools and movements, tobacco and snuff, earth- 
enware, porcelain, paper, and many other articles. In 
this busy scene lies Manchester—a | of cotton-mills 
and machinery, forming light fabrics of goods intended 
for the clothing of females, in every part of the globe 
which can be reached by merchants. Here also is ma- 
nufactured an inconceivable variety of small wares, as 
tapes, threads, laces, &c. In the vicinity are situated 
the establishments for printing and dyeing the calicoes. 
In this district are also found manufactories of iron and 
copper, glass, white-lead, lamp-black, vitriolic acid, 
paints, &c. Liverpool is the great outlet for these 
products. 

Proceeding down into Cheshire, we discover manu- 
factories of silk, cotten, linen, ribbons, thread, but- 
tons, leather, and salt. Shropshire, adjoining, has its 
coal, iron, and tar works, besides manufactories of gar- 
den flower pots, tobacco pipes, china, and queen’s ware ; 
also some linen and cotton manufactories. In Mont- 
gomeryshire, we find some of the best flannel manu- 
factories in Britain. Let us retrace our steps, and 
view the centre of England. Here we find the stock- 
ing, silk, and Jace manufactures of Nottinghamshire ; 
the worsted, woollen, and, hat manufactures of Lcices- 
tershire; the woollen, linen, cotton, silk, and polished 
marble manufactures of Derbyshire. The great won- 
der of England is the Staffordshire potteries, which 
.occupy a central district. For ten square miles the 
whole land seems a series of volcanoes, as interesting, 
and a thousand times more profitable than those of Si- 
cily, or the Neapolitan territories. An abundant sup- 
ply of coal found here, has produced the establishment 
of these potteries, which give employment to an im- 
mense population, and send out Delft goods to every 
country. Warwickshire falls next under our notice. 
Here every town is celebrated for manufacturing some 
particular article. Birmingham is filled with manufac- 
tories of hardware, muskets, pistols, and other goods of 
a similar nature. In Coventry and neighbourhood, net 
less than sixteen thousand people are employed in ma- 
nufacturing ribbons ; and many are engaged in making 
watches, which are reckoned among the best in Britain. 
Gloves, horn combs, hosiery, flaxen goods, and needles, 
are a few more of the chief Warwickshire products. 
Worcester is the great mart of the glove and carpet trade. 
Gloucestershire has its manufactories of iron, tin-plate, 
edge-tools, brass wire, wire-cards, pins, and nails. On 
the water of Stroud, are extensive manufactories of fine 
scarlet, blue, and black cloths; the best worsted stuffs 
are made at Cirencester, and stockings at Tewkesbury. 
In Buckinghamshire, lace and paper are the chief ma- 
nufactures. In Dunstable, Bedfordshire, straw plait is 
the principal source of employment. Kent has the most 
extensive paper-mills in the world ; gunpowder, calicoes, 
sacking, and hop bagging, are also made to a great ex- 
tent, and the various dock-yards of Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, &c. employ numerous hands. In the southern 
county of Berkshire, sacking, paper, cotton, blankets, 
and copper, are manufactured. In Wiltshire, the finest 
woollens, flannels, broadcloths, kerseymeres, fustians, 
and gloves, predominate. Dorsetshire is celebrated for 


tons; Somerset 


coarse linens ticks, and gloves. The metropolitan dis. 
tricts abound in manufactures, and in London itself al- 
most every kind of goods is made and prepared for ex- 
portation. _ In all the large towns on the sea-coasts round 
the whole island, ship-building is carried on to a greater 
or less extent, and which necessarily ‘engages a variet 

of local manufactures. Such is a superticial glance a 
the pursuits of industry in England alone (for I find I 
must leave Scotland to form the subject of another 
paper); and in these are demonstrated some of the 
_ causes of the true glory and prosperity of the em. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES REGARDING 
BURNS, 


Our native Poet Burns is so great a favourite with his 
tery ean. and we hear all that regards him with so 
much interest, that I am sure my readers will be pleased 
with the few authentic gleanings with which | now pre- 
sent them. 

It is mentioned in Dr Currie’s Life of the Poet, that 
when he was in Edinburgh, he accompanied his friend, 
Mr Robert Ainslie, now Writer to the Signet, on a horse- 
back excursion from Edinburgh to Peebles, down the 
Tweed, all the way to Coldstream, and from thence to 
Berrywell, near Dunse, the residence of Mr Ainslie’s 
father. The weather was charming ; the parties then 
youthful and in good spirits; and the Poet delighted 
with the fine scenery, and the many poetical associations 
connected with it. When they arrived at Coldstream, 
where the dividing line between Scotland and England 
is the Tweed, Mr Ainslie suggested going across to the 
other side of the river by the Coldstream bridge, that 
Burns might have it to say he “ had been in England.” 
They did so, and were pacing ete | along on English 
ground, enjoying their walk, when Mr Ainslie was asto- 
nished to see the Poet throw << his hat, and, thus un- 
covered, look towards Scotland, kneeling down with up- 
lifted hands, and, apparently, in a state of great enthu- 
siasm. Mr Ainslie kept silence, uncertain what was 
next to be done, when Burns, with extreme emotion, 
and an expression of countenance which his companion 
will never forget, prayed for and blessed Scotland most 
solemnly, by pronouncing aloud, in terms of the deepest 
devotion, the two concluding stanzas of the Cottar’s Sa- 
turday Night. 

Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And, oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may ‘rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d Isle, 
© Thon ! who pour’d the patriotic tide 

That stream’d through Wallace’s undaunted heart ; 
Who dar‘d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot’s God, peculiarly thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 

Rut still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 

In the course of that excursion, they went to visit an 
old gentleman, a friend of Mr Ainslie’s, in Teviotdale, 
who was possessed of an arm chair that had belonged to 
Thomson, the Poet of the Seasons. This Burns exa- 
mined, and sat in with great interest, as if catching in- 
spiration by the very touch of it. 

Some time after that, the Poet was a considerable 
time in Edinburgh, visiting Mr Cruikshanks, then one 
of the masters of the High School, who lived in St 
James’s Square, New Town. Mr Ainslie had then a 
small bachelor house on the north side of the same 
square, and, intimate as the parties were, it may be sup- 
posed they spent many an hour together; and, to Mr 
Ainslie, most agreeable they were. He remembers one 
pleasant summer afternoon, the Poet came over to him 
after dinner. Mr Ainslie was then but a Writer to the 
Signet’s apprentice, but had already a cellar, though it 
must be admitted it was no extensive one, for it was no 
more than a window bunker, and consisted but of five 
bottles of port —all that remained of a dozen which had 
been his laid-in store ; but it was excellent, and old, and 

ot from a wine-merchant who favoured him. He was too 
hospitable not to offer a buttle to his friend, and that 
friend was one of the finest fellows in the world. What, 
then, was to have been expected to happen ? that some 
nice points would have been discussed—an exercise in 
which the Poet displayed — eloquence—and many a 
fine quotation made, in which he constantly indulged 


. with great fervour; and, lastly, that several of the poor 


five bottles might have suffered in the cause, to the t 
elucidation of all the questions, and the increase of the 
beauty and sublimity of the per quoted. But no 
such thing. ‘ No, my friend,” said Burns ; “ we'll hae 
nae wine the day; to sit dozing in the house on sic a 

lorious afternoon as this. Besides, ye ken you and I 
nam require wine to sharpen our wit, nor its adventi- 
tious aid to mak us happy. No; we'll tak a walk 
about Arthur Seat, and come in to a late tea.” The 
two did so; and his companion says he never found the 
Poet so amusing, so instructive. and altogether so de- 
lightful, as he was in the charming stroll which the 
had together, and during the sober “tea drinking 
which followed it. 

1 mentioned above that Burns was extremely fond of 
quoting, in society, favourite poetical passages; but, in 
his correspondence with his intimates, he indulged him- 
self also in doing so, much to their gratification. In 4 
late small book on the Evidences of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, called Reasons for the Hope that is in 


its twines, satl-cloth, nettings, and shirt-but- 
ire for its stockings, woollen cloths, ; concludes one of the Essays of which it consists, namely 


us,” lately written by the same gentleman to whom I 
have been alluding as the companion of the Bard, he 
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that on the “Immortality of the Soul,” with two fine 
verses which were sent him in that manner by the 1 
though not said to have been composed by him; 

the author annexes an explanatory note regarding them. 

I first give the verses, and then Mr Ainslie’s note. 
The letter was on the prospect of a Happy Eternity, 
and Burns concluded his reflections thus :— 

Tis this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright ; 
Tis this that gilds the horror of our night. 

When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few; 
When frends are faithless, and when foes pursue: 
Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disirms affliction, or repels the dart ; 

Within the breast bids purest rapture rise, 

Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies. 

_ The following are the terms of Mr Ainslie’s note :-— 
* These lines I find in a letter written to me by Burns, 
forty years ago. He had his memory stored with the 
finest poetical passages, which he was in the habit of 

uoting most aptly in his correspondence with his 
fiends and he delighted also in repeating them when 
in company with those of them who enjoyed them. Liv- 
ing, as 1 did, 13 habits of close intimacy with him dur- 
ing his residence in Edinburgh, when he published the 
second edition of his poems, often have I heard him re- 
cite these fine verses, which seemed tu have made much 
impression on him. Poor Burns ! Those who were best 
acquainted with him knew that he viewed and considered 
these noble and interesting subjects as he ought. The 
lapse of fleeting years is fast dissipating the remains of 
unkind feeling with which some latterly regarded him ; 
and while his country justly appreciates him, his fame 
will descend to future times, worthy of the author of 
THE Cortar’s SatuRDAY NicHT.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
REGINALD HEBER. 

Reermap Hi Fer. equally distinguished for his talents 
and for his pi t., was born on the 21st of April 1783, at 
Malpas, in the county of Chester. From his earliest 

ears religion was the predominant —_ of his mind. 

is passions, which would seem to have been naturally 
ardent, he quickly learned to hold in subjection, and 
was thus happily delivered from those stormy agitations 
and poignant regrets to which those who are formed of 
more fiery materials are but too frequently liable. Like 
most other men who have been remarkable for their at- 
tainments in after life, Heber ne addicted, while 
a boy, to extensive miscellaneous reading, and at the 
same time his study of the Sacred Scriptures was inces- 
sant. 

In the year 1800, Heber was entered a student of Bra- 
zen Nose College, Oxford, where he exhibited on all 
occasions the same high sense of religion, and primitive 

iety, which had distinguished him in his earlier years. 

is studies, in the mean while, were pursued with pas- 
sionate ardour, particularly all those which were con- 
nected with poetry, of which his seul was as yet a foun- 
tain, as it were, and which, if — cast additional 
beauty and splendour on his faith. His principal poeti- 
tical work at this period was his “ Palestine,” which he 
was called on to recite in the theatre of the college. None 
will ever forget his appearance on this occasion, so in- 
teresting and impressive. It was known that his old 
father was somewhere sitting among the crowded au. 
dience, when his universally-admired son ascended the 
rostrum; and it is said that the sudden thunder of ap- 
plause which then arose so shook his frame, weak and 
wasted by long illness, that he never recovered it, and 
may be said to have died of the joy dearest to a parent’s 
heart. In the autumn of 1804, same ne he was elected 
a fellow of All Souls College; shortly after which, his 
academical career terminated. He now entered on the 
active stage of life. About the middle of the year 1805, 
he accompanied his early friend, Mr John Thornton, on 
a tour through the north of Europe, proceeding through 
Sweden and Norway to St Petersburgh. Here they re- 
mained some time, amusing themselves with learning 
the German language. The travellers next proceeded 
to Moscow, where they arrived on the 3d of January 
1806. Upon leaving this city, in which Heber was 
dazzled with the gorgeous splendour of the inhabitants, 
they proceeded southward through the Ukraine, the 
country of the Cossacks. They next traversed the Cri- 
mea, Russian Poland, Hungary, Austria, and Northern 
Germany. In October 1806, both arrived in England, 
and Heber immediately set forward to join the family 
circle at Hodnet, in Shropshire, where . enjoyed the 
satisfaction which every wanderer feels when returning, 
after a long and toilsome journey, to his native home. 

In the year 1807, Heber took orders, and obtained the 
living of Hodnet, which was in his brother’s gift; he 
then returned to Oxford for the purpose of taking his 
degree as master of arts. It will readily be supposed 
that he, whose piety was truly apostolical, even while 
in a secular station, now that he had assumed the habit 
of a Christian minister, became doubly anxious to ren- 
der not only his conduct, but the very thoughts of his 
mind, pure as became his holy calling. The Church of 
England has in no age been destitute of teachers remark- 
able for their virtue and benevolence; but, even among 
preachers of the gospel, it is not often that a man so 
gifted as Heber with genius, with enlarged knowledge 
of mankind, with almost boundless charity and benevo- 
ience, can be found, the perusal of whose life must 
create in the reader the vain wish that he had been num- 
bered among his friends. Yet Heber was far from being 
an ascetic. Like all men of high imaginative powers, 
who have never suffered vice to brush away the down 
from the nobler feelings, he had a bold faith in the en-. 
during nature of worldly affection. In April 1809, he 
married Amelia, youngest daughter of Dr Shipley, Dean 
of St Asaph. On this occasion he undertook an excur- 
sion in Wales, the beauties of which, notwithstanding 
the variety of scenes he had beheld, he seemed to con- 
sider equal to those of any country in the worl’, He 


then settled in his pores and employed himself ear- 
nestly in a as is parishioners a proper sense 
of religion, and habits of piety and virtue. ‘ He be- 
came indeed,” says his excellent widow, “their earthly 
guide, their pastor and friend. His ear was never shut 
to their complaints, nor his hands closed to their wants. 
Instead of hiding his face from the poor, he sought out 
distress; he made it a rule, from which no circumstances 
induced him to swerve, to ‘ give to all who asked,’ how- 
ever trifling the sum; and whenever he had an opportu- 
nity, he never failed to inquire into, and more effectually 
to relieve, their distress. He could not pass a sick per- 
son, or a child crying, without endeavouring to soothe 
and help them; and the kindness of his manner always 
rend his gifts doubly valuable.” 

Heber, whose leisure, however, was not considerable, 
was more led by a praiseworthy literary ambition to be- 
come a contributor to the Quarterly Review, where many 
of the excellent critiques on books of travels, which ap- 

ed about that period, were of his writing. In 1812, 
e gave to the world the collected edition pf all his poe- 
tical works, It seems he was an early riser, and, having 
performed his daily devotions, devoted the larger = 
tien of the day to literature; from which, nevertheless, 
he was ready to separate himself at the call of duty. In 
1815, he was appointed Bampton lecturer, and two years 
afterwards he was promoted to a stall in the cathedral of 
St Asaph. In the autumn of 1820, he paid a visit to 
Oxford, where he had the inexpressible gratification of 
hearing “ Palestine” performed as an oratorio in the 
same theatre, where seventeen years before he had recited 
it with such acclamations of applause. 

About the close of the year 1822, Heber received 
through his friend, the Right Honourable Watkins 
William Wynn, the office of the bishop of Calcutta. 
Our traveller had long viewed with deep interest the 
progress of Christianity in the east, and the prospect 
opened to him by this office, of contributing by his own 
zeal and exertions to the success of so holy a cause, seems 
= to have outweighed in his mind every consi- 

eration of personal interest, and to have determined 
him, at all hazards, to accept of that dangerous post. 
The conduct of Mr Wynn on this occasion—his ardent 
desire that India should not be deprived of the services 
of so good, so great a man (for virtue, like Heber’s, is 
true greatness), while he was scarcely less unwilling to 
lose, certainly for a considerable time, if not, as it hap- 
pened, for ever, a friend of incomparable value—reflects 
the highest honour on his heart and character. All the 
being settled, Heber prepared to leave 

ngland. As soon as his intentions became known, he 
received from every quarter those warm voluntary testi- 
monies of affection and regret which nothing but virtue, 
distinguished, persevering, exalted, can command. His 
own parishioners, as was natural, were the foremost in 
their demonstrations of their profound esteem. Rich, 
poor, old, and young—all joined in presenting their ex- 
emplary pastor with a lasting mark of the veneration in 
which his character was held among them. ‘ Almost 
the last business,” says Mrs Heber, “ which Dr Heber 
(he had recently been created D.D. by the University 
of a transacted before he left Shropshire, was 
settling a Jong standing account in which he had been 
charged as a debtor to the amount of a hundred pounds; 
but it was believed by those who were best acquainted 
with the circumstances, that he was not bound either 
in law or probity to pay it. As he himself, however, 
did not feel certain on this point, he resolved to pay the 
money, observing to a friend who endeavoured to dis- 
suade him, ‘ How can I reasonably hope for a blessing 
on my undertaking, or how can I commence so long a 
voyage with a quiet conscience, if I leave even the sha- 
dow of a committed act of injustice behind?’ On the 
22d of April 1823,” she continues, “ Dr Heber finally 
took leave of Shropshire. From arange of high grounds 
near Newport, he turned back to catch a last view of his 
beloved Hodnet; and here the feelings which he had 
hitherto suppressed in tenderness to others, burst forth 
unrestrained, and he uttered the words which have proved 
prophetic, that he ‘should return to it no more!’” 

eber, having made all necessary preparations for his 

long voyage, and received consecration, repaired, on the 
16th of June, on board the company’s ship Grenville, in 
which he and his family were to proceed to India. As 
our traveller’s first desire, in whatever position he hap- 
pened to be placed, was to effect all the good in his 
power, he no sooner found himself on board than he en- 
deavoured to communicate to the sailors a sense of their 
religious duties; which he did with all that authority 
and effect which genius and virtue invariably exert over 
inferior individuals. His exhortations were listened to 
attentively and respectfully, and, there can be no doubt 
produced, in many instances at least, conviction an 
amendment of life. On the 3d of October, the ship 
safely anchored in Sangor roads, in the Hooghly, or 
great western branch of the Ganges. Heber was now 
arrived in the most extraordinary region, Greece and 
Egypt perhaps excepted, which has ever been inhabited 
by mankind. 

They now entered the mighty Ganges, and, sailing up 
towards Calcutta through the Sunderbunds, or rather 
along their western limit, beheld their dark impenetrable 
forests stretching away interminably towards the right, 
while a rich vegetable fragrance was wafted from the 
shore. The current of the river, when increased by the 
ebb-tide, was found as they ascended to be tremendous- 
ly rapid, running at no less arate, acording to their pilot, 
than ten or eleven miles an hour. On arriving at Cal- 
cutta, Heber found that the ecclesiastical business of his 
bishopric, at all times multiplex and extensive, had now, 
since the death of Dr Middleton, accumulated prodi- 


giously ; so that, although he had come out neither 


with the expectation nor the wish te find his place a 
sinecure, he felt somewhat alarmed at the laborious pro- 
spect before him. However, he was a man accustomed 
to labour, and not easily discouraged. He therefore 
diligently applied himself to business, and had soon the 
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satisfaction to find that, notwithstanding the formidable 
appearance of things on his first arrival, it was still pos- 
sible, after fully ——s his duty, which no censi- 
deration could induce him to neglect, to command suffi- 
cient leisure for studying whatever was curious or 
striking in the natural or moral aspect of Hindoostan. 
Former travellers, he now found, were, notwithstanding 
their numbers, very far from having exhausted the sub. 
ject, either because the phenomena of Asiatic manners 
are, like those of the heavens. in a state of perpetual 
change, or because, these continuing the same, which, 
however, they do not, appear under various phases to 
different men, from being viewed by each individual 
from the peculiar point of observation afforded by his 
character and acquirements. 

In the course of seven months, Heber had achieved 
that portion of his task which was to be performed in 
the capital. Next to this in importance was his visita- 
tion through the Upper vinces, an expedition in 
which he had hoped to be accompanied by his family ; 
but this being rendered impracticable by the delicate 
health of his wife, and the tender age of his infant child, 
he departed with his domestic chaplain, Mr Stowe, in a 
sixteen-oared pinnace, for Dacca. The shores of the 
Ganges, though flat almost throughout Bengal, are far . 
from near iy stately or pict ue objects: Lofty 
pagodas, with their fantastic angular domes, towering 
over forests of bamboos, banyans, and cocoa-trees ; ruins 
of Mussulman palaces ; wild tracts of jungle inhabited 
of peepul or tamarind trees; with 

indoo villages or hamlets, perched upon artificial 
mounts to escape the periodical inundations of the 

ver. 

Thus our traveller sailed from Calcutta to Dacca. 
Furreedpoor, his next station, did not long detain him. 
Near Rajmahal he approached, but did not visit, the 
ruins of Gour, an ancient city, which almost rivalled 
Babylon or Nineveh in extent, and which fell to decay, 
because the Ganges, which once flowed under its w 
changed its bed, and took another direction, six or seven 
miles south of the city. 

From thence he proceeded, as before, up the Gan 
observing whatever was remarkable, making a short 
Stay at each of the European stations on his way, for 
the purpose of preaching or baptising, and arrived on 
the 20th of August at Patna, At this city, which is ex- 
tensive, and situated in a commanding position, he 
remained several days, for the purpose of preaching and 
administering confirmation. He then continued his 
voyage to Ghazeepoor, famous for its rose-gardens and 
salubrious air. ‘ The rose-fields, which occupy many 
hundred acres in the neighbourhood, are described as, 
at the proper season, extremely beautiful. They are 
cultivated for distillation, and for ing ‘ attar,’ ” or 
rose water. 

_A short way further up the stream, Heber quitted his 

innace, and, providing himself with bearers, continued 

is journey to Benares by land. Heber’s stay in Be- 
nares was short. He visited with attention its principal 
Curiosities, and conversed on several points with some 
of its Brahminical professors, whose belief in Hindooism 
he regarded as very equivocal. He then continued his 
voyage up the river to Allahabad, where he dismissed 
his pinnace, and made the necessary preparations for 
performing the remainder of his journey by land. 

At Lucknow Heber separated from his companions ; 
and, accompanied merely by his attendants, directed his 
course towards the wild districts at the foot of the Hi- 
malaya, On arriving at Barelly, not more than fifty 
miles distant from the nearest range, he vainly looked 
out for the snowy peaks of this ‘* monarch of moun- 
tains ;” but, instead, discovered nothing but a ridge of 
black clouds, and a gray autumnal haze through which - 
no object was discernible. ‘The features of the country 
now became wild and striking. Forests infested by ma- 
laria, tigers, and lions, and half desolate plains, an- 
nounced the termination of the fertile provinces of Hin- 
doostan, and the approach to a different region. Here 
“ we had,” says Heber, “a tirst view of the range of 
the Himalaya, indistinctly seen through the haze, but 
not so indistinctly as to conceal the general form of the 
mountains. ‘The nearer hills are blue, and in outline 
and tints resemble pretty closely, at this distance, those 
which close in the vale of Clwyd. Above these rose 
what might, in the present unfavourable atmosphere, 
have been taken for clouds, had not their seat been so 
stationary, and their outline so harsh and pyramidical— 
the patriarchs of the continent, perhaps the surviving 
ruins of a former world, white and glistening as alabas- 
ter, and even at this distance, of probably one hundred 
and fifty miles, towering above the nearer and second 
Tange, as much as those last een said to be seven 
thousand six hundred feet high) are above the plain in 
which we were standing. I felt intense delight and awe 
in looking on them, but the pleasure lasted not many 
minutes; the clouds closed in again, as on the fairy 
castle of St John, and left us but the former cold 
horizon, girding in the — plain of Rohiland, and 
broken only by people and mango trees. 

Next day, soon after sunrise, he saw distinctly, paint- 
ed on a clear blue sky, the prodigiously lofty pinnacles 
of these mountains, which, as he justly observes, * are 
really among the greatest earthly works of the Almighty 
Creator’s hands—the highest spots below the moon— 
and overtopping by many hundred feet the summits of 
Cotopaxi and Chimborazo.” ‘To approach these moun- 
tains, however, from the south, the traveller has to tra- 
verse a belt of forest and jungle, where the air is impreg- 
nated with the most deadly qualities. At the foot of 
these mountains stands Almorah, the last point of He- 
ber’s journey in this direction; whence, after a short 
stay, he again descended to the plain, and pursued his 
route to Meerut, and thence to Delhi, the ruins of which 
extend over a surface as large as London, and isstill the 
residence of the descendants of the Mogul sovereigns of 


India. 
From Delhi, Heber proceeded to the still more ancien 
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marble, carved with exquisite simplicity and elegance ; 
and the palace built by Akbar, in a great degree of the 
same material, and containing some noble rooms, now 
“Dur wateller’s journey through Raj was at- 
traveller's 
tended by circumstances flattering to his personal feel- 
ings. petty sovereigns ey whose dominions 
his route lay invariably received him hospitably, when 
he visited their capitals, and on some occasions, when he 
did not choose to diverge far 
sengers expressly to meet him on the way polite in- 
vitations  thels court. He on, however, with 
considerable expedition, and having traversed the terri- 
and beheld the capitals of Jypoor, Ajmere, Bu- 
others, proceeded, by way of Neemuch and 
Baroda, to Bombay. His time, during his stay in this 
city, was principally occupied with ecclesiastical busi- 
ness ting the founding of schools, and in con- 
versing with that venerable statesman and traveller, Mr 
Elphinstone, the governor, who, from the most humane 
oat enlightened motives, has endeavoured, with success, 
to diffuse among the natives a knowledge of our litera- 
ture and sciences. Here Heber had the satisfaction of 
being joined by his wife and elder child. With these, 
y afterwards, he visited the cavern temples of Ele- 
phanta and Kennery; and subsequently, in company 
with Archdeacon Barnes, made an excursion across the 
Western Ghauts to Poonah, in the Deccan, during which 
he enjoyed an opportunity of examining another celebra- 
ted cavern temple at Carlee. 

From Bombay, Heber sailed with his wife and daugh- 
ter to Ceylon, a large portion of which he visited. He 
then proceeded to Calcutta. On the 30th of January 
1826, shortly after his recovery from a fever, he again 
quitted his family for the purpose of visiting Madras 
and the southern provinces of India. At Madras he was 
received with great kindness by Sir Thomas Munro, who 
was warmly desirous of rendering his position as little 

ble as the season and climate would permit. 
From thence he proceeded Gunes Caddalore and Tan- 
jore to Trichinopoly, where, on the 3d of April 1826, his 
pieus, active, and valuable life was closed. “It were a 
useless,” says Mrs Heber, “and a deeply painful task, 
to enter into any detail of the apparent cause of his death: 
it is sufficient to say that disease had, unsuspected, been 
existing for some time; and that it was the opinion of 
all the medical men in attendance that, under no circum- 
stances, could his invaluable life have been very lon 

ved, though the event was undoubtedly hasten 

by the effects of climate: 7 intense mental applica- 
tion to those duties which {ncreased in interest with 
every step he took, and was finally caused by the effects 
of cold on a frame exhausted by heat and fatigue. His 
mortal remains were attended to the grave with the high- 
est honours, and followed by the tears of the inhabitants 
of Trichinopoly. ‘They rest on the north side of the 
altar in St John’s Church.”—Abridged from Lives of 
Celebrated Travellers.—National Library. 


ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 

Iw the course of the ** Wanderings of Charles Water- 
ton,” in Demerara and the adjacent parts of South 
America, this enterprising traveller relates a variety of 
curious personal adventures in his excursions through the 
forests and tangled wildernesses, one of which, an en- 
counter with a snake, may be selected for the amusement 
of my young readers :— . 

« The sun (says he) had just passed the meridian in a 
cloudless sky ; there was scarcely a bird to be seen, for 
the winged inhabitants of the forest, as though over- 
come by heat, had retired to the thickest shades ; all 
would have been like midnight silence were it not that 
the shrill voice of the pi-pi-yo every now and then re- 
sounded from a distant tree. I was sitting with a Ho- 
race in my hand, when a n and his little dog came 
down the hill in haste, and 1 was soon ,informed that a 
snake been discovered; but it was a young one. 
called the bushmaster, a rare and poisonous snake. i 
instantly rose up, and, laying hold of the eight-foot lance, 
which was close by me, ‘ Well then, Daddy,” said I, 
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of night would be detrimental to the dissection, a thought 
struck me that I could take him alive. I imagined, 
if 1 could strike him with the lance behind the head, 
and pin him to the ground, I might succeed in captur- 
ing him. When I told this to the negroes, they b 
and intreated me to let them go for a gun, and bring 
more force, as they were sure the snake would kill some 
of us; but 1 had been in search of a large t for 
years, and now having come up with one, it did not be- 
come me to turn soft. So, taking a cutlass from one of 
the negroes, and then ranging both the sable slaves be- 
hind me, I told them to follow me, and that I would 
cut them down if they offered to fly. I smiled as I 
said this; but they shook thcir heads in silence, and 
seemed to have but a bad heart of it. When we got up 
to the place, the serpent had not stirred; but I could see 
nothing of his head, and I judged by the folds of his 
body that it must be at the farthest side of his den. A 
species of woodbine had formed a complete mantle over 
e branches of the fallen tree, almost impervious to the 
rain or the rays of the sun. Probably he had resorted 
to this sequestered place for a length of time, as it bore 
the marks of an ancient settlement. I now took m 
knife, determining to cut away the woodbine, and brea 
the twigs in the — manner possible, till 1 could 
gt a view of hishead. One negro stood guard close be- 
ind me with the lance, and near him the other with a 
cutlass. The cutlass which I had taken from the first 
negro was on the — close by me in case of need. 
After working in dead silence for a quarter of an hour 
with one knee all the time on the ground, 1 had cleared 
away enough to see his head. It Lg rag coming out 
betwixt the first and second coil of his body, onl was 
flat on the ground. This was the very position I wished 
it to be in. I rose in silence, and retreated very slowly, 
making a sign to the negroes to do the same. e were 
at this time about — _— from the snake's den. 
I now ranged the negroes behind me, and told him who 
stood next to me to lay hold of the lance the moment I 
struck the snake, and that the other must attend my 
movements. It now only remained to take their cut- 
from them, for I was sure if I did not disarm 
them, they would be tempted to strike the snake in 
time of danger, and thus for ever spoil his skin. On 
taking their cutlasses from them, if 1 might judge 
from their physiognomy, they seemed to consider 
it as a most intolerable act of tyranny in me. Proba- 
bly nothing kept them from bolting, but the consolation 
that I was to be betwixt them and the snake. Indeed 
my own heart, in spite of all I could do, beat quicker 
than usual; and I felt those sensations which one has on 
board a merchant vessel in war time, when the captain 
orders all hands on deck to prepare for action, while a 
Strange vessel is coming down upon us under suspicious 
colours. We went slowly on in silence without moving 
our arms or heads, in order to prevent alarm as much as 
possible, lest the snake should glide off, or attack us in 
self defence. I carried the lance perpendicularly before 
me, with the point about a foot from the ground. The 
snake had not moved ; and, on getting up to him, I struck 
him with the lance on the near side, just behind the neck, 
and pinned him tothe ground. That moment the negro 
next to me seized the lance, and held it firm in its place, 
while 1 dashed head foremost into the den to grapple 
with the snake, and to get hold of his tail before he could 
do any mischief. On pinning him to the ground with 
the lance, he gave a tremendous loud hiss, and the little 
dog ran away, howling as he went. We had a sharp fra: 
in the den, the rotten sticks flying on all sides, and eac 
party struggling for superiority. 1 called out to the second 
negro to ieow himself upon me, as I found I was not 
heavy enough. He did so, and the additional weight was 
of great service. I had now got firm hold of his tail ; and 
after a violent struggle or two, he gave in, finding him- 
self overpowered. This was the moment to secure him. 
So, while the first negro continued to hold the lance firm to 
the ground, and the other was helping me, I contrived to 
unloose my braces, and with them tied up the snake's 
mouth. The snake, now finding himself in an unplea- 
sant situation, tried to better himself, and set resolutely to 
work, but we overpowered him. We contrived to make 
him twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and then 


* we'll go and have a look at the snake.’ I was barefi 
with an old hat, and check shirt, and trousers on, and 
pair of braces to keep them up. The negro had his 
cutlass, and we ascended the hill; another negro, armed 
with a cutlass, joined us, judging, from our pace, that 
there was semuhion to do. e little dog came along 
with us, and when we had got about half a mile in the 
forest, the negro stopped, and pointed to a fallen tree; 
all was stil} and silent; I told the negroes not to stir 
from the place where they were, and keep the little do 
in, and that 1 would go in and reconnoitre. 1 advance 
up to the place slow and cautious. The snake was well 
concealed, but at last 1 made him out; it wasa coulaca- 
nara, not poisonous, but large enough to have crusted 
any of us to death. On measuring him afterwards, he 
was something more than fourteen feet long. — This 
species of snake is very rare, and much thicker, in pro- 
portion to his length, than any other snake in the forest. 
A coulacanara of fourteen feet in om is as thick as a 
common boaof twenty-four. After skinning this snake, 
I could easily get my head into its mouth, as the singu- 
lar formation of the jaws admits of wonderful extension. 
A Dutch friend of mine, by name Brouwer, killed-a 
boa, twenty-two feet long, with a pair of stag’s horns 
in his mouth; he had swallowed the stag, but could not 
the horns down; so he had to wait in patience with 
he uncomfortable mouthful till his stomach digested 
the-body, and then the horns would drop out. In this 
plight the Dutchman found him, as he was going in his 
canoe up the river, and sent a ball through his head. 
On ascertaining the size of the serpent which the negro 
had just found, I retired slowly the way I came, and 
ised four dollars to the nope who had shown it to 
and one to the other who had joined us. Aware 


pared to convey him out of the forest. I stood at his 
head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro support- 
ing the belly, and the other the tail. In this order we 
began to move slowly towards home, and reached it after 
resting ten times, for the snake was too heavy for us to 
support him without stopping to recruit our strength. As 
we proceeded onwards with him, he fought hard for 
freedom, but it was allin vain. The day was now too 
far spent to think of dissecting him. Had I killed him, 
a partial putrefaction would have taken place before 
morning. I had brought with me into the forest a strong 
bag, large enough to contain any animal I should want 
to dissect. 1 considered this the best mode of keeping 
alive wild animals when I was pressed for daylight; for 
the bag yielding in every direction to their efforts, they 
would have nothin solid or fixed to work on, and thus 
would be prevented from making a hole through it. I 
say fixed, for after the mouth of the bag was closed, the 
bag itself was not fastened or tied to any thing, but 
moved about wherever the animal inside caused it to 
roll. After securing afresh the mouth of the coulaca- 
nara, so that he could not open it, he was forced into 
this bag, and left to his fate till nena 1 cannot say 
he allowed me to have a quiet night. pees was 
in the loft just above him, and the floor betwixt us, half 

e to decay, so that in parts of it no boards intervened 
Fecwixt his lodging and mine, He was very restless and 
fretful; and had odes been my wife, there could not 
have been more continued and disagreeble hissing in the 
bed chambér that night. Atdaybreak, 1 sent to borrow 
ten of the negroes who were cutting wood at a distance ; 
I could have done with half that number, but judged 
it most prudent to have a good force, in case he should 


bag, kept him down by main force, and then I cut his 
throat. He bled like anox. By six o’clock the same 
evening he was completely dissected.” 


Column for the Fancy. 

JACK CAVANAGH. 
Dip you ever hear of Jack Cavanagh, the famous hand-fives 
player—the greatest and cleverest man of his day among the 
fancy, the envy of the town, the champion of ball playing, the 
right good hearty fellow, the thoughtless, the courageous,’ the 
peerless, Jack Cavanagh? Well, if you say you havn’t, I shall 
tell you something about him. Jack flourished about fifteen 
years ago; and no man who ever breathed could match him at 
hitting a ball with his hand against a dead wall. This, some of 
you will perhaps say, was a strange and not a very great accom- 
plishment; yet it forms an amusement which, when moderately 
pursued, gives the finest exercise for the body and the best re. 
laxation to the mind, and is infinitely better than climbing or 
leaping over poles ll your real fancy men know this; se I 
proceed. Jack Cavanagh is described by Hazlitt, who announce. 
ed his decease and wrote his eulogy, to have been a perfect mira- 
cle at the game of fives, ‘Whenever he touched the bail (says 
he), there was an end of the chase. His eye was certain, his 
hand fatal, his presence of mind complete. He could do what he 
pleased, and he always knew exactly what to do. He saw the 
whole game, and played it; took instant advantage of his adver- 
sary’s weakness, and recovered balls, as if by magic and from 
sudden thought, that every one gave over for lost. He had 
equal power and skill, quickness and judgment. He couldeither 
outwit his antagonist by finesse, or beat him by main strength. 
Sometimes, when he seemed preparing to send the ball with the 
full swing of his arm, he would by a slight turn of his wrist drop 
it within an inch of the line. In general, the ball came from his 
hand, as if from a racket, in a straight horizontal line; so that it 
was in vain to attempt to overtake and stop it. As it was said of 
& great orator that he never was at a loss for a word, and for the 
properest word, so Cavanagh always could tell the degree of force 
necessary to be given to a ball, and the precise direction in which 
it should be sent. Hedid his work with the greatest ease; never 
took more pains than was necessary, and, while others were fagg- 
ing themselves to death, was as cool and collected as if he had 
just entered the court. His style of play was as remarkable as his 
power of execution. He had no affectation, no trifling. He did 
not throw away the game to show off an attitude, or try an ex. 
periment. He was a fine, sensible, manly player, who did what 
he could, but that was more than any one else could even affect 
todo, Hewas the best up-hill player in the world; even when 
his adversary was fourteen, he would play on the same or better ; 
and as he never flung away the game through carelessness and 
conceit, he never gave it up through laziness or want of heart. 
The only peculiarity of his play was, that he never volleyed, but 
let the balls top; but if they rose an inch from the ground, he 
never missed having them. There was not only nobody equal, 
but nobody second to him. It is supposed that he could give any 
other player half the game, or beat them with his left hand. His 
service was tremendous, He once played Woodward and Mere- 
dith together (two of the best players in England) in the Fives 
Court, St Martin Street, and made seven and twenty aces fol 
lowed of services alone—a thing unheard of. Cavanagh was an 
Irishman by birth, and a house-painter by profession, He had 
once laid aside his working-dress, and walked up in his smartest 
clothes, to the Rosemary Branch, to have an afternoon’s plea- 
sure. A person accosted him, and asked him if he would have a 
game. So they agreed to play for half-a-crown a game, and a 
bottle of cider, The first game began—it was seven, eight, ten, 
thirteen, fourteen, all. Cavanagh won it. The next was the 
same. They played on, and each game was hardly contested. 
* There,’ said the unconscious fives player, ‘there was a stroke 
that Cavanagh couid not take; I never played better in my life, 
and yet I can’t win a game. I don’t know how it is.’ However, 
they played on, Cavanagh winning every game, and the by.stand- 
ers drinking the cider and laughing all the time, In the twelfth 
game, when Cavanagh was only four and the stranger thirteen, 
a person came in, and said, ‘What! are you here, Cavanagh ?’ 
The words were no sooner pronounced than the astonished player 
let the ball drop from his hand, and saying, ‘ What ! have I been 
breaking my heart all this time to beat Cavanagh?’ refused 
to make another effort. ‘And yet I give you my word,” said 
Cavanagh, telling the story with some triumph, ‘I played all the 
while with my clenched fist.” He used frequently to play match. 
es at Copenhagen House for wagers and dinners. The wall against 
which they play is the same that supports the kitchen chimney, 
and when the wall resounded louder than usual, the cooks ex- 
claimed, ‘ That isthe Irishman’s ball,’ and the joints trembled on 
the spit. Jack was a young fellow of sense, ty:mour, and cou- 
tage. He once had a quarrel with a waterman at Hungerford- 
Stairs, and Jack served him out in great style. In a word, there 
are hundreds at this day who cannot mention his name without 
admiration, as the best fives player that ever lived (the greatest 
excellence of which they have any notion), and the noisy shout 
of the ring happily stood him instead of the unheard of voice of 
posterity.” 

CAN HORSES AND DOGS SEE GHOSTS ? 

It is one of the ‘* good old ideas”’ of the people that horses and 
dogs can see spirits or ghosts in the dark, when human beings 
can see nothing, Now, this is all nonseuse. Horses and dogs 
have curious imaginations, They often think they see ghosts, 
which turn out to be no ghosts at all. An intelligent sportsman 
has mentioned, ‘that returning home in the dusk with his poin- 
ter, the dog all at once skulked behind him, and refused to ad- 
vance, in spite of his master’s threats. Upon looking towards the 
horizon before him, the sportsman descried what he at first took 
for a tall man, with a broad hat, extended arms, and a body as 
thin asa lath, This object which produced the dog’s alarm, was 
a gigantic thistle, which the grey of the twilight had magnified 
into fearful dimensions,” I have uoticed—and it has been no- 
ticed thousands of times—that however foolishly dogs behave 
with regard to ghosts, they have always the sense to knew a 
beggar or a poor man from another person, But they have a 
good reason for doing so, They invariably suspect that all is 
not right when they see any one approaching a house in a timid 
manner; and they often observe that beggars—that is, ill-dressed 
persons—are huffed away from doors and treated in a sorry 
way. Ofcourse they think they may use the same indignities. 
Nothing will terrify a dog so much as the sight of a naked man, 


" to escape from the house when we opened the bag. 


that the day was on the decline, that the approach 


wever, nothing serious occurred, e untied 


because this 1s an object he has been quite unaccustomed to, Hf 
he were to see people formed with spokes and a rim, like a cas? 
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wheel—as the inhabitants of Saturn may be for anything I know 
to the contrary—he could not be more surprised. It is told that 
a tan-yard at Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, was a few years ago exten- 
robbed by a thief, who took this method to overcome the 
courage of a powerful Newfoundland dog, who had long protected 
a considerable property, The terror which the dog felt at the 
waked thief was altogether imaginary; for the naked man was 
less capable of resisting the attack of thedog, than if he had been 
Gothed. But then the dog had no experience to direct him, and 
in all probability he thought he saw a ghost. 
A BIT OF SCIENCE. 

It is a principle in animal mechanics, that power is exhausted 
fully more by the time occupied in action than by the intensity 
of force exerted ; that is to say, the quicker that work is done, 
though by great exertion for the moment, it is better for the ani- 
mal than if it were put to a tedious pull. Suppose two men of 
equal weight to ascend the same stair, one of whom takes only a 
minute to reach the top, and the other takes four minutes, it 
will cost the firet but a little more than a fourth part of the 
fatigue, while it costs the second a great deal, because the exhaus- 
tion has relation to the time during which the muscles are 
acting. Again, a healthy man will run rapidly up a long stair, 
and his breathing will scarcely be quickened at the top; but if he 
walks up slowly, his legs will feel fatigued, and he will have to 
wait some time before he can speak calmly. Now, the moral of 
this is, that it is much better (as acoachey well knows from prac- 
tice) that coach horses should be made to gallop up a short hill 
— to walking them, and allowing them a short rest at 


CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 

This gentleman, in preventing the ** Old English Sports” from 
running to decay, must be considered as the most distinguished 
JSancrer in the sporting world; as a thorough-bred sportsman, he 
stands pre-eminently high. Whether he be viewed in partaking, 
of the diversions of the chase, or paying attention to improve 
the system of agriculture; or in displaying his extraordinary feats 
of pedestrianism; or ising his judg tin training men to 
succeed in foot races and pugilistic combats, Captain Barclay de- 
cidedly takes the lead. His knowledge of the capabilities of the 
human frame is complete, and his researches and practical ex- 
periments to ascertain the physical powers of man would have 
reflected credit on our most enligh d ing anato- 


evening, being one hour, seven minutes, and fifty-six seconds 
within the specified time. He could have continued for several 
hours longer, if necessary. 

In December, the Captain did 100 miles in 19 hours, ovet the 
worst road in the kingdom, Exclusive of stoppages, the dis- 
tance was performed in 17 hours and a half, or at the rate of 
about fives miles and three quarters each hour on the average. 

As an additional instance of the Captain's strength, he per- 
formed a most labori dertaking, merely for his amuse- 
ment, in August 1806. Having gone to Colonel Murray Far- 
quharson’s house in Aberdeenshire, he went out at five in the 
morning to enjoy the sport of grouse shooting, where he tra- 
velled at least 30 miles. He returned to the Colonel's house by 
five in the afternoon, and after dinner set off for Ury, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles, which he walked in 11 hours, without stop- 
ping once to refresh, He attended to his ordinary business at 
home, and in the afternoon walked to Laurencekirk, 16 miles, 
where he danced at a ball during the night, and returned to Ury 
by seven in the morning. He did not yet return to bed, but 
occupied the day in partridge-shooting. He had thus travelled 
not less than 130 miles, supposing him to have gone only eight 
miles in the course of the day’s shooting at home, and also 
danced at L kirk, with leeping, or having been in a 
bed for two nights and nearly three days, 

In October 1806, Captain Barclay made a match with Mr Web- 
ster, a gentleman of great celebrity in the sporting world; by 
which Captain Barclay engaged himself to go, on foot, a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand successive hours, at the rate of a mile 
in each and every hour, for a bet of one thousand guineas, to be 
performed at Newmarket-heath, and to start on the following 
first of June. In the intermediate time, the Captain was in 
training by Mr Smith, of Owston, in Yorkshire. To enter 
into a detail of this matchless performance would be tire- 
some to our readers; suffice to say, he started at twelve o'clock 
at night on Thursday, the Ist of June, in good health and 
high spirits. His dress from the commencement varied with 
the weather. Sometimes he wore a flannel jacket, somo- 
times a loose grey coat, with strong shoes, and two pair of 
coarse stockings, the outer pair boot-stockings, without feet, 
to keep his legs dry. He walked in a sort of lounging gait, 

ithout aay app t extraordinary exertion, scarcely rais- 
ing his feet two inches above the ground, During a great 
part of the time the weather was very rainy, but he felt 


and 
mists. The sporting pursuits of Captain Barclay are pletely 
scientific, and his plans so well matured, that his judgment ge- 
nerally proves successful . 

Robert Barclay Allardice, Esq. of Ury, succeeded his father in 
the eighteenth year of his age. He was born in August 1779, 
and, at eight years of age, was sent to England to receive his 
education. He remained four years at Richmond school, and 
three years at Brixton Causeway. His academical studies were 
completed at Cambridge. 

The Captain's favourite pursuits have ever been the art of agri- 
culture as the serious business of his life, and the manly sports 
as his amusement. The improvement of his estates has occupied 
much of his ion, and, by p ing the plan adopted by his 
immediate predecessor, the value of his property has been greatly 
augmented. His love of athletic exercises may proceed from the 
strong conformation of his body, and great muscular strength. 
His usual rate of travelling on foot is six miles an hour, and to 
walk from twenty to thirty miles before breakfast is a favourite 
amusement. His style of walking is to bend forward the body 
and throw its weighton the knees, His step is short, and his feet 
are raised only a few inches from the ground. Any person try- 
ing this plan will find his pace quickened, that he will walk with 
more ease to himself, and be better able to endure the fatigue of 
along journey, than by walking perfectly erect, which throws 
too much of the weight of the body on the ankle-joints, He 
always uses thick-soled shoes and lambs’ wool stockings, which 
preserve the feet from injury. In his arms, the Captain posses- 
ses uncommon strength. In April 1806, while in Suffolk withthe 
23d regiment, he offered a bet of one thousaud guineas that he 
would lift from the ground the weight of half a ton. He tried 
the experiment, and lifted twenty-one half hundred weights. He 
afterwards, with a straight arm, threw a half-hundred weight the 
distance of 2ight yards, and over his head the same weight a dis- 
tance of five yards. 

The following list contains the most prominent public and 
private pedestrian exploits performed by Captain Barclay. 

The Captain, when only 17 years of age, entered into a match 
with a gentleman in London, in the month of August 1796, to 
waik six miles within an hour, fair toe and heel, for 100 guineas, 
which he accomp.ished on the Croydon road. 

In 1798, he performed the distance of 70 miles in 14 hours, 
beating Fergusson, the celebrated walking clerk, by several milcs, 

In December 1799, he accomplished 150 miles in two days, hav- 
ing walked from Fenchurch Street, in London, to Birmingham, 
round by Cambridge. 

The Captain walked 64 miles in 12 hours, including the time 
for refreshment, in November 1900, as a sort of preparatory trial 
toa match of walking 9) miles in 21} hours, for a bet of 500 
guineas with Mr Fletcher of Ballingsh In training, che Cap- 
tain caught cold, and gave up the bet. In 1801, he renewed the 
above match for 2000 guineas. He accomplished 67 miles in 13 
hours, but having drank some brandy, fie became instanily sick, 
and unable to proceed. He consequently gave up the bet, and 
the umpire retired ; but, after two hours’ rest, he was so far re- 
—s that he had time enough left to have performed his 


Captain Barclay felt so confident that he could walk 90 miles in 
214 hours, that he again matched himself for 5000 guineas. In 
his training to perform this feat, he went one hundred and ten 
miles in rs, notwith ding it rained nearly the 
whole of the time. This performance may be deemed the great- 
est on record, being at the rate of upwards of 135 miles in 24 
hours, 

On the 10th November 1801, he started to perform the above 
match, between York and Hull, The space of ground was a 
measured mile; and on each side of the road a number of lamps 
were placed. The Captain was dressed in a flannel shirt, flannel 
trowsers, and night-cap, lambs’ wool stockings, and thick-soled 
feather shoes. He proceeded till he had gone 70 miles, scarcely 
varying in regularly performing each round of two miles in 254 
minutes, taking refreshment at different periods. The Captain 
coimimmenced at 12 o’clock at mght, and performed the whole dis- 
tance by 22 minutes 4 seconds past eight o'clock on Tuesday 


no incon from it; indeed, wet weather was favour. 
able to his exertions ; as, during dry weather, he found it ne- 
cessary to have a water-cart to go over the ground to keep it 
cool, and prevent it becoming too hard. Towards the conclue 
sion of the performance, it was said, the Captain suffered much 
from the spasmodic affection of his legs, so that he could not 
walk a mile in less than twenty minutes; he, however, ate 
and drank well, and bets were two to one and five to two on 
his completing his journey within the time prescribed. About 
eight days before he finished,the sinews of his right leg became 
much better, and he continued to pursue his task in high spirits, 
and consequently bets were ten toone in his favour, in London, 
at Tattersall’s, and other sporting circles. 

On Wednesday, July the 12th, Captain Barclay completed his 
arduous undertaking. He had till four p. a. to finish his task, 
but he performed the last mile by a quarter of an hour after 
three in perfect ease and great spirit, amidst an immense crowd 
of spectators The influx of company had so much increased 
on Sunday, it was recommended that the ground should be roped 
in. To this, however, Captain Barclay objected, saying that he 
did not like such parade. The crowd, however, became so 
great on Monday, and he had experienced so much interrup- 
tion, that he was prevailed upon to allow this precaution to 
betaken. For the last two days he appeared in higher spirits, 
and performed his last mile with apparently more ease, acd in 
a shorter time than he had done for some days past. 

With the change of weather he had thrown off his loose great 
coat, which he wore during the rainy period, and walked ina 
flannel jacket. He also put on shoesthicker than any which he 
had used in any previous part of his performance. When ask- 
ed how he meant to act after he had finished his feat, he said 
he should that night take a good sound sleep, but that he 
must have himself awaked twice or thrice in the night to 
avoid the -langer of a too sudden transition from almost 
constant exertion to a state of long repose. One hundred gui- 
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THE HOLY LAND 

Iw proceeding from Jerusalem to the banks of the Jor- 
dan, I travelled in one part through a rocky and perilous 
defile, and came to a frightful desert of hills, tossed as 
it were and jumbled together in the wildest confusion 
by some violent agitation of nature. On one of these, 
which is of great altitude, or, in the language of the 
Evangelist, “ an exceeding high mountain,” it is said 
our Saviour, after being baptized in Jordan, was led and 
tempted by the devil. There are various caverns or cells 
dug in the sides of horrible precipices, the abodes of the 
religious, who inhabited them, but particularly during 
the period of Lent, after the example of our Lord’s ri- 
gorous fasting in the wilderness, wherein he sets us a 
glorious example of triumphing over the vanities of this 
world, and the most powerful temptations of hell. The 
utter wildness, awful silence, and bleak sterility of this 
extensive wilderness, where no house of any description, 
nor so much as a single tree, was visible to afford shel- 
ter from the scorching beams of a meridian sun, or the 
note of a bird is heard, caused me to sympathise in the 
wish of the Prophet, that I might find some place of re- 
fuge. Never did I behold a spot of earth more secluded, 
or better suited for the votaries of abstinence, or to form 
the abode of such anchorites as Peter the Hermit, or Si- 
mon the Misanthrope. It was impossible to behold these 
caverns without being forcibly reminded of that interest- 
ing detail given by the t Apostle of those unparal- 
leled sufferings endured by the early Christians who had 
set their seals to the word of God, which is the testimony 
of Jesus, and who, in a state of destitution, were forced 
to wander in deserts, and to hide themselves from their 
sanguinary persecutors, in dens which in all probability 
might have been those identical caves 1 was now visiting, 

and who had before their eyes the example of their Lord 
himself, who despised the shame of enduring the cruss. 
Indeed, after such vengeance had been visited by the 
Jews on the Messiah, it was not to be supposed that the 
least mercy would be extended to those who followed 
his blessed. steps. Whatever opinion, however, we may 
entertain of that spirit of persecution which had been 
directed towards the little flock, we must at the same 
time contemplate with astonishment the exact fulfilment 
of their divine teacher. Notwithstanding these perse- 
cutions, eterna] thanks to the Almighty, the word of 
God mightily prevailed, the cross of Christ was trium- 
phant, and his prophecy of the growth of the church is 
ranked among his remarkable predictions.—Rae Wil- 
son’s Travels in the Holy La 


BOUNDLESSNESS OF THE CREATION, 


About the time of the invention of the telescope, an- 
other instrument was formed, which laid open a scene no 
less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of 
man. This was the microscope. The one led meto seea 
system in every star; the other leads me to see a world in 
every atom. ‘The one taught me that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its ae and its countries, is 
but a grain of sand on the high field of immensity; the 
other teaches me that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and the fmiles of a busy population, 
The one told me of the insignificance of the world 1 tread 
upon; the other redeems it from all its insignificance ; 
for it tells me, that in the leaves of every forest, and in 
the flowers of every en, and in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, and rumber- 
less as are the glories of the firmament. The one has sug- 
gested to me, that beyond and above all that is visible 
to man, there may be fields of creation which sweep im- 
measurably along, and carry the impress of the Al- 
mighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the universe ; 
the other suggests to me, that within and beneath all 
that minuteness which the aided eye of man has been 
able to explore, there may be a region of invisibles ; and 
that could we draw aside the mysterious curtain which 


neas to one, and, indeed, any odds whatever, were offered 
on Wednesday morning; but so strong was the confidence in 
his success, that no bets could be obtained. The multitude 
who resorted to the scene of action, in the course of the con- 
cluding days, was unprecedented. Not a bed could be procured 
on Tuesday night at Newmarket, Cambridge, Bury, or any of 
the towns or villages in the vicinity, andevery horse and vehicle 
were engaged. Among the nobility and gentry who witnessed 
the conclusion of this extraordinary performance, were the 
Dukes of Argyle and St Alban’s; Earls Grosvenor, Besborough, 
and Jersey; Lords Foley and Somerville; Sir John Lade, Sir 
F. Standish, &c. &c. The aggregate of the bets is supposed to 
have amounted to L.100,000. Upon the whole, Captain Barclay 
must be viewed as a most extraordinary man, and shows the ex- 
tent of vigour that the human frame derives from exercise.— 
Pierce Egan. 


A LARGE ROYAL FAMILY, 


At Sir Gore Ouseley’s audience of leave, he beg; 
the Shah of Persia graciously to tell him what was the 
number of his children, that he might give his own mo- 
narch correct information on so interesting a subject, 
provided, as was probable, he should e inquiry. 

‘A hundred and fifty-four sons,” replied the Sha \. 
& May I venture to ask oe Majesty how many chil- 
dren ?”* The word daughters, according to the rules of 
oriental etiquette, he dared not to pronounce, and, in- 
deed, the general question was, according to Persian 
notions, almost an offence. The King, however, who 
liked Sir Gore very much, did not takeitill, “Ha, 
ha! I understand you, said he laughing, and called to 
the chief of his eunuchs, “ Musa, how many daughters 
have 1?” “King of Kings,” answered Musa, pro- 


strating himself on his face, * five hundred and sixty.” 
When Sir Gore Ouseley repeated this conversation to the 
etersburgh, she only exclaimed, 


Empress Mother in St 


« Ah, le monstre "— Travels 


of @ German Prince. 


hrouds it from our senses, we might see a theatre of as 
many wonders as astronomy has unfolded, a universe 
within the compass of a point so small as to elude all the 
powers of the microscope, but where the wonder-work~ 
ing God finds room for the exercise of ali his attributes 
where he can raise another mechanism of worlds, and 
and animate them all with the evidence of his glory.— 
Chalmers. 


SILVER HORSE-SHOES, 


It is mentioned by Beckmann, that when the Marquis 
of ‘Tuscany, one of the richest princes of his time, went 
to meet Beatrix his bride, about the year 1038, his whole 
train were so magnificently decorazed, that his horses 
were shod, not with iron, but with silver. The nails 
even were of the same metal; and, when any of them 
dropped out, they belonged to those who found them. 
It is well known that an ambassador from England to 
France once indulged in a similar extravagance, to ex 
hibit his opulence and generosity ; havin his horse 
shod with silver shoes so slightly attached, tha’, pA ar 
posely curvetting the ani they were shaken off, and 
allowed to be picked up by the populace. 


MINUTE BEASTS OF PREY—HYDRACHN2. 


The minute beings now under consideration occur 
abundantly in oo or slowly moving waters. The 
spring season is the most favourable for the observance 
of their habits. They run through the water with £ 
rapidity, with a continual movement of their legs. Their 
dispositions are carnivorous, and their food consists of 
animalcular species, of minute insects, small flies, and 

uatic larve. Miiller kept many Hydrachne in ves- 
sels of water full of ani snfusoria, millions of . 
which were eaten ina few days, soon after which the 
Hydrachne were found in a state of great languor, and 
transparent from exhaustion. They speedily revived 
when a few drops of water containing animalcules were 
mingled with that through which they swam.—Eacye. 
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CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURN AT.. 


COBBETT ON MILK. 

As to the pretended unwholesomeness of milk in cer- 
tain cases, as to its not being adapted to some constitu- 
tions, 1 do not believe one word of the matter. When 
we talk of the fruits, indeed, which were formerly the 
chief food of a great part of mankind, we should recol- 
lect that those fruits grew in countries that had a sun 
toripen the fruits, and to put nutritious matter into them. 
But, as to milk, England yields to no country upon the 
face of the earth. Neat cattle will touch nothing that is 
not wholesome in its nature; nothing that is not wholly 
innoxious. Out of a pail that has ever had grease in it 
they will not drink a drop, though they be raging with 
thirst. Their very breath is fragrance. And how, then, 
is it possible that unwholesomeness should distil from 
the udder of a cow? The milk varies, indeed, in its 
quality and taste, according to the variations in the na- 
ture of the food ; but no food will acow touch that is any 
way hostile to health. Feed young puppies upon milk 
from the cow, and they will never die of that ravaging dis- 
ease called “the distemper.” In short, to suppose that 
milk contains any thing essentially unwholesome, is 
monstrous. When, indeed, the appetite becomes viti- 
ated ; when the organs have been long accustomed to 
food of a more stimulating nature; when it has been re- 
solved to eat ragouts at dinner, and drink wine, and to 
swallow “a devil” and a glass of strong grog at night; 
then milk for breakfast may be “heavy” and dis- 
gusting, and the feeder may stand in need of tea or lan- 
danum, which differ only as to degrees of strength. But, 
and 1 speak from the most ample experience, milk is 
not “heavy,” and much less is it unwholesome, when 
he who uses it rises early, never swallows strong drink, 
and never stuffs himself with flesh of any kind. Many 
and many a day 1 scarcely taste of meat, and then chief- 
ly at breakfast, and that, too, at an earlier hour. Milk is 
the natural food of young people ; ifit be too rich, skim 
it again and again till it be not too rich. This is an 
evil easily cured. If you have now to begin with a fa- 
mily of children, they may not like it at first. But, 
persevere ; and the parent who does not do this, having 
the means in his hands, shamefully neglects his duty. 
A son who prefers a “devil” and a glass of grog to a 
haunch of bread and a bowl of cold milk, 1 regard as a 
pest; and for this pest the father has to thank himself. 
--Cobbett’s Cottage Economy. 


‘CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

his work was commenced on the 4th of February 
last; and in ten weeks from that date, its success has 
been such as toastonish even the most sanguine persons 
connected with it. The sale, which at the first reach- 
ed about fifteen thousand copies, has now increased so 
much, that of No. XI. thirty-one thousand were printed, 
of which five-sixths immediately disappeared from the 
shop of the publishers to answer the demands of the 
regular purchasers. What is most wonderful of ail, 
not above three thousand of this vast quantity of copies 
go out of Scotland, while even in that country there 
are many large districts in which, from various cir- 
cumstances, the work has never yet appeared. The 
confined range of the publication has been owing, 
partly to the difficulty of transmitting so bulky an ar- 
ticle toa distance; partly to the difficulty of getting 
@ the printers employed to execute reprints of the early 
numbers in time ; but, most of all, to the difficulty of 
procuring proper agents for the management of a pub- 
lication so entirely out of the usual scope of the trade. 
The publishers have particularly to regret that they 
were unable for so many weeks to give the work a fair 
chance in London, and throughout England. They 
have now, however, the satisfaction of announcing, 
that their agent in London, Mr W. S. Orr of Pater- 
noster Row, has deemed the work worthy of being re- 
printed in that city, at his own risk, for the purpose of 
being brought fully into circulation through all parts 
of England, Wales, and Ireland. By this arrange- 
ment, which has been rendered quite agreeable to 
the publishers, and which takes effect from the pre- 
sent number, it is considered not unlikely that the 
impression will soon amount to the better part of a 
hundred thousand copies !* 


¥ The Editor has just been favoured with the following copy 
of au advertisement which appeared in the New York papers of 
she middle of last month :—** hree brothers, well known to the 
- reading people in Scotland, have lately commenced a weekly 
publication under the title of ‘ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.’ 
It contains original papers by two of the brothers, which we 
deem worthy of being pieserved; and we, therefore, propose to 
sepublish them by subscription, as they shall reach us. Those by 
Mr William Chambers we s':all designate ‘ Ethics,’ those by Ro- 
bert ‘ Satires;’ and as they will appear separately, they may 
be separatety subscribed for. Subscription papers lie at Mr 
the Three Bibles, in History Row.” While 


At this great stage in the history of the Journal, it 


is considered proper to explain anew the principles | 


upon which it isconducted. It may be most readily 
described as a weekly magazine, at the least possible 
price. The articles are partly original, consisting of 
tales, sketches of society (chiefly of the middle rauks 
of life), atid matters of solid and useful information. 
Another part of the work consists of extracts from 
new or old buoks, not apt to be in the hands of general 
readers; and here the united principles of informa- 
tion and amusement are also adopted. Mr Chambers 
would be happy, for his own part, to make the work 
exclusively of auseful cast, but he fears that what 
might be added to its solidity would detract from its 
circulation, and, consequently, lessen its real useful- 
ness. He conceives that so long as good taste is not 
offended, the frivolous matters of lighter literature 
serve the same good end as the wings attached to cer- 
tain seeds, by which they are carried away and diffused 
over theearth. The reader may be led through the 
portico of a droll anecdote into the solemn temple of 
religion, or the groves of the academy. The work is 
calculated for all classes of society ; but the conductor 
at the same time may mention that he contemplates, in 
a particular manner, the interests of the Young, and 
of the Poor ; two classes towards whose improvement 
the greatest men of the present age have been proud 
to direct their efforts. In order to attain perfect 
universality of appreciation, the work never trenches 
upon either religious or political prepossessions. 

Mr Chambers has learned that London at the pre- 
sent time abounds in periodicals equally cheap with 
the present, or even more so, but in many cases re- 
prehensible, as circulating matter of a kind not cal- 
culated to improve their readers, and also as infringing 
upon the privileges of the newspapers. The legislature 
having thought fit to oblige newspapers to purchase 
the prerogative of publishing intelligence of ‘ passing 
occurrences of the day” ata heavy price, any attempt 
to convey news without buying that prerogative is ex- 
actly the same injurious offence as smuggling. The 
conductors of this Journal call upon the proprietors of 
newspapers to observe that it contains no news—that, 
in reality, it cannot do so, as, from the extent of the 
impression, it is prepared and made up generally ten 
days, and sometimes even a fortnight, before it comes 
out. It must be obvious to them, from a cursory 
glance at the pages of the Journal, that it has less 
reference to time than even many works of a respec- 
table nature which have been published for a long 
series of years without stamps. Allusion is here 
made to the class of works which profess to give a 
weekly report of the progress of literature, science, 
and art; which review books immediately on publi- 
cation, or even before it; give notices of the plays 
performed during the week at the theatres, andchro- 
nicle the transactions of learned societies. The 
Journal does not take advantage of even this grace of 
the legislature; and it may therefore be said, that, if 
its extensive circulation should excite the hostility, 
instead of the friendship of the newspaper press, it 
does so, not by its demerits, but by something akin 
to the reverse. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the Jour- 
nal should be mentioned. Its pages are not filled 
with advertisements—a species of material which, 
however profitable it may be, the conductor and pub- 
lishers are by no means anxious to avail themselves 
of, and which, with the utmost good will, they leave 
to the proprietors of stamped sheets. 

For the amusement of the general reader, and at 
the same time to convince the booksellers and news- 
venders in England of its aptitude for extensive cir- 
culation, the publishers will now state a few particu- 
lars as to the sale of the work in the different places 
where ithas as yet been tried. In the first place, 10,000 
copies are absorbed in Edinburgh and Leith, or with- 
in two miles of the spot where the work is published. 
Of these, 1500 are distributed every Saturday morn- 
ing by the publishers among as many subscribers 
throughout the city, chiefly of the higher orders. 
About a third of the whole 10,000 are sold in the 
Old Town: a fact which the publishers mention with 
much pleasure, as it shows the extent to which the 


the Editor cannot help feeling some pride in this mark of the 
extensive utility of his labours, he must inform Mr Pennefea- 
ther that, in his segregation of the different articles, he seems 
likely to make a grievous mistake. The contributions, for 
which he has been indebied to his y ger brother, are both 
of a grave and a humorous character; and so, he must say, 
are his own compositions 


work is appreciated by the industrious classes of the 


community. They may also mention, as a curious 
fact, that the booksellers of a single street in the New 
Town, not more than a hundred and fifty yards in 
length, sell every Saturday 1000. They have fur- 
ther pleasure in mentioning, that the sale of the work 
has been favourably received in villages near Edin- 
burgh, where, perhaps, nothing of a literary nature 
was ever sold before, except the most ordinary books 
of religious instruction. In Glasgow, the sale of th 
Journal is now about 4000; in Perth, it is 1400; in 
Aberdeen, 1200; in Dundee, 1400; in Dumfries 
(which completes the circle of the principal towns), 
1000. Even in the smaller.towns of Scotland, the 
sale is astonishingly great. Dunfermline sells 400 ; 
Inverness, 200 ; Stirling, 300; Arbroath, 200; Kirk- 
caldy, 200 ; Dunbar, 100 ; Haddington, 200 ; Lanark, 
100 ; Hawick, 108; Elgin, 130; Paisley, 300; Green- 
ock, 200; Selkirk, 100; Kelso, 100; Jedburgh, 102; 
Montrose, 380 ; Cupar, 260; Falkirk, 337; Linlith- 
gow, 183; Galashiels, 132. The last case is somewhat re- 
markable, as the sale is there the greatest in proportion 
to the population of any town in the country. In al- 
most all the other towns and villages of Scotland, the 
work is sold to a greater or less extent. In New- 
castle, Shields, Sunderland, Carlisle, and other towns 
in the north of England, upwards of 2000 are circu- 
lated. Berwick-upon-Tweed takes 130. The pub- 
lishers have to regret, that, owing tothe high charges 
of the Highland coaches, they have been considerably 
baulked in their endeavours to diffuse it in that quar- 
ter of the country, where it is perhaps most required. 
It is, however, established in Inverness and Dingwall, 
where a small additional charge is necessarily made, 
in order to defray the expense of carriage. The pub- 
lishers also entertain hopes of being able very speedily 
to establish itin Kirkwall and Lerwick, the capitals of 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, so that such instruc- 
tion as is to be derived from these cheapcolumns may 
be diffused even to the remotest parts of the Bri- 
tish empire. It may likewise be explained, that in 
all the considerable places throughout Scotland, and 
England, the Journal is published on one day—that 
of its date; so that the work is more simultaneously 
in the hands of its readers than any newspaper. 

One word in conclusion as to the price of this pa- 
per, which at first sight is apt to have a depreciatory 
effect. The publishers have no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that to sell their production at three-half- 
pence, is less dignified than to sell it at sixpence, eight- 
pence, or a shilling ; which prices are perhaps more 
appropriate to such a quantity of literary matter. But 
they beg leave to point out, that, if it were not fer the 
smallness of the price, the sale would not be so great, 
nor the enterprise itself so onerous and important. 
Even if the splendid moral aims and prospects of the 
paper were not what they are, the meanness of she 
price of an individual copy must be lost in the cons..- 
deration that, for the whole impression now used in 
Scotland alone, the public pays upwards of ten thou- 
sand pounds a-year, of which one thousand, as duty on 
paper, goes into the government treasury, being as 
much as is paid by many newspapers for their stamps 
and advertisement duty. But the real dignity of the 
work lies in this fact; that already from one to two 
hundred thousand persons, chiefly of those orders to 
whom knowledge has as yet been most inaccessible, 
must be hebdomadally receiving an accession of new 
ideas, besides, it is to be hoped, some moral, and oc- 
casionally a little religious edification, from its co- 
lumns. There may be something in the numismatic 
aristocracy above alluded to; sixpence may perhaps 
be entitled to look down a little upon its quarter consin 
three-half-pence, but the distinction of instructing 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, for the hundreds 
of others, is a greater distinction still; and, possess- 
ing the one, the conductor and publishers tuay be pa- 
tient, perhaps, under the want of the other 
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